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Life Counsel 
Discuss Assignment 
Form for Banks 


Review Improved Blank at 
Hot Springs, Va., Meeting 
of Association 


Better and more uniform protection 
of the rights of those borrowing from 
banks on their insurance policies will 
be offered in the banks’ assignment 
forms as a result of action taken at the 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel at Hot Springs, Va., 
last week. While neither the Life 
Counsel Association nor the American 
Bankers Association has power to bind 
members to the new assignment form, 


it is expected there will be progressively 
wider use. of it. 

The main improvement over the old 
form offered by the banks is that it 
provides a 20 day notice period of a 
bank’s intention to surrender the as- 
sured’s policy. Under the old form the 
bank has the right to sell out the in- 
sured without notice. 


Banks Like Absolute Assignment 


Since there is no compulsion on 
either the banks or the life companies 
to accept any form of assignment, quite 
a few life companies will continue to 
accept the new form of assignment to 
only a limited extent or in some cases 
not at all. Many companies prefer to 
accept assignments only with a provi- 
sion that checks will be made payable 
to the assignee and the beneficiary 
jointly. This leaves it up to the two 
payees to agree—or, as is often the 
case, to disagree—as to how much the 
share of each shall be. Banks do not 
like this sort of arrangement and much 
prefer an absolute assignment. 


Amount of Debt Varies 


While it might be supposed that the 
assignment could be so worded as to 
specify how many dollars of the pro- 
ceeds should go to the assignee, the 
amount of the debt may be increased 
by interest owed or decreased by being 
Partially paid off. Consequently the 
custom is for the bank to take an ab- 
solute assignment for the entire policy 
and then pay back to the beneficiary 
what 1s not needed to satisfy debts. 
Under this arrangement it is necessary 
to wipe out all settlement option pro- 
visions, as the bank wants its money 
in cash and not in installments. 

, One question brought up at the meet- 
ing was whether a company, under the 
aw, could permit a beneficiary to take 
the money returned to her by a bank 
and place this with the company under 
an optional mode of settlement. Pre- 
sumably this would constitute a new de- 
Posit and would be contrary to the in- 
Surance law. There was a question as 
to the effect on the spendthrift trust 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 








Actuaries Institute Names 
Hohaus As New President 


In a closely contested election, R. A. 
Hohaus, assistant actuary of Metropoli- 
tan Life, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries at the 
30th anniversary annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. The other candidate was Henry 
H. Jackson, actuary of National Life 
of Vermont. The vote was 29 to 27. 

Two years ago V. R. Smith, general 
manager of Confederation Life, was 
elected president of the Institute, de- 
feating Mr. Hohaus at that time. 

Mr. Jackson, who has for years been 
one of the main stays of the organiza- 
tion and has contributed brilliantly to 
the proceedings, was elected one of the 
new vice-presidents. The other is A. J. 
McAndless, president of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. 

W. D. MacKinnon, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, was reelected as secretary, and 
Ross Moyer, Continental Assurance, is 
treasurer. E. L. Marshall, LaFayette 
Life, continues as librarian and J. S. 
Elston, Travelers, as editor. The new 
directors are F. D. Kineke, Prudential, 
O. W. Perrin, Penn Mutual, Walter O. 
Menge, Lincoln National Life, and W. 
F. Poorman, Central Life of Iowa. 


Much Sentiment at Gathering 


This meeting was surrounded with 
much sentiment. There was a banquet 
preceded by a cocktail party, with a 
number of talks being given in a remi- 
niscent vein concerning the history and 
significance of the Institute. V. R. 
Smith presided. The principal talks 
were made by H. W. Buttolph, Ameri- 
can United Life, who was the second 
president of the Institute, and by O. J. 
Arnold, president Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, who was the third president. 

The Institute decided in the future to 
follow a definite pattern in its sessions. 
The program the first morning is to be 
devoted to the president’s report. busi- 
ness of the Institute, presentation of 
new papers and discussion of papers 
presented at the previous meeting. That 
afternoon is to be held an open meeting 
for informal discussion and the morn- 
ing of the second day will be held a 
closed session for informal discussion. 


Daily Paper Publicity 


The meeting of the Institute was 
rather extensively publicized in daily 
papers this year. The J. Walter Thomp- 
son Advertising Agency, which is rep- 
resenting the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, sent out a release, based upon the 
presidential address of Mr. Smith and 
bringing in some of the other features. 
Some of the anti-administration papers 
played up the story, making it appear 
that Mr. Smith in referring to a cam- 
paign of abuse of life insurance, had in 
mind attacks of politicians. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Smith was probably think- 
ing merely of the attacks by fee coun- 
selors, termites, etc. Mr. Smith’s ad- 
dress was largely an appeal to the actu- 
aries to promote better public relations 
for the business. 

The fall meeting of the Institute is to 
be held in Chicago, Nov. 2-3. Secretary 
MacKinnon announced that two members 
had tied for the triennial prize award for 
excellence of papers presented. Each is 





to be given the full amount of the prize. 
They are J. R. Abernethy, Life of De- 
troit, who presented a paper on juve- 
nile mortality of fraternal societies, and 
Douglas S. Craig, Metropolitan Life, 
who had a paper on drafting policy 
forms. 

There were three principal topics for 
informal discussion at the open session. 
One topic consisted of the provocative 
question whether the decline in interest 
rates will result in an elimination of 
dividend scales which increase with du- 
ration. All of those who spoke to the 
point expressed the belief that the com- 
panies will not abandon the theory of an 
increasing scale of dividends. 

Quite a number volunteered to discuss 
the topic of the family group policy, that 
is being sold by a number of companies 
today. Some of those who spoke were 
enthusiastic at the records so far while 
others said they are dubious about the 
desirability of the line and the direction 
it is taking. 

There was also much discussion of 
the monthly premium ordinary policy, 
particularly as written by industrial 
companies and the composite impression 
seemed to be decidedly favorable as to 
the desirability of this type of contract 
and the prospect that it offers for future 
development. There was considerable 
discussion of hospitalization insurance. 


Ceremonies at Banquet 


At the banquet President-elect Ho- 
haus was presented and responded gra- 
ciously. There were letters of regret at 
inability to attend from T. W. Appleby, 
president Ohio National Life, who was 
one of the founders of the Institute, and 
from H. L. Rietz, University of Iowa, 
also a founder. R. D. Murphy, Equit- 
able Society, president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, wired regrets at in- 
ability to be present. Greetings in be- 
half of the Society were given by J. M. 
Laird, vice-president Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, who is vice-president of the 
Society. He spoke in a light and pleas- 
ant vein. 

H. W. Buttolph, in the quaint style 
for which he is famed, took a backward 
glance in his talk. The justification for 
the founding of the Institute and the 
reasons for its success were the same as 
those which prompted a small group of 
actuaries 20 years previously to found 
the Actuarial Society, according to Mr. 
Buttolph. The Actuarial Society, he 
said, was well estabfished in 1909, but of 
its 139 fellows only six were resident 
west of the Ohio line. In the same year 
there were 199 legal reserve life compa- 
nies in the country, 99 of which were lo- 
cated west of Ohio. The rules of the 
Society, he said, were stringent and they 
were strictly; enforced. Those con- 
nected with the 99 western companies 
were unable to get the contact that would 
enable them even to apply for member- 
ship in the Society. 

The Institute, he said, was never in- 
tended to be limited by geographical 
lines, but as a matter of fact it drew 
most of its members from the west and 
south, 

At the first meeting, Mr. Buttolph 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 








SEC Launches 
Second Phase 
of Investigation 


Collaboration of Group 
Writing Companies Is 
Studied at Washington 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


WASHINGTON.—Defending limita- 
tions on wide-open competition in group 
insurance as being in the public interest, 
B. D. Flynn, vice-president and actuary 
Travelers, and E. E. Cammack, vice- 
president and actuary Aetna Life, ex- 
plained to the monopoly committee the 





CAMMACK 


E. E. 


workings of the Group Association and 
the manner in which group rates and 
net costs are arrived at. Mr. Flynn also 
testified on non-par ordinary rate con- 
struction. 

Jerome N. Frank, successor to W. O. 
Douglas as chairman of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, which is pre- 
senting the evidence to the committee, 
led off with a brief statement recalling 
that President Roosevelt in recommend- 
ing a monopoly study to congress had 
urged that all forms of price fixing be 
studied, “whether or not they fell 
within the traditional anti-trust field.” 

Frank emphasized that the SEC in 
presenting its evidence on price fixing 
and other forms of anti-competitive ar- 
rangements affecting many departments 
of life insurance is entirely objective 
in its approach. 


Reached No Conclusions 


“We have not reached any conclusion 
as to the social or economic rightness 
or wrongness of these activities,” he 
said. “That is the province of the com- 
mittee, not the SEC.” He added that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Family Group, Monthly Premium 
Plans Feature Actuarial Discussion 


The somewhat related subjects of 
family group policies and monthly pre- 
mium ordinary elicited the most pro- 
longed discussion of any topic at the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 

H. W. Allstrom, Minnesota Mutual 
Life, recalled that his company started 
writing a family group policy on an or- 
dinary life and 20 pay life plan about a 
year ago. It is written on members of 
the immediate family. There is a sched- 
ule of names and beneficiaries. It is 
written in units of $250 per life which 
facilitates the calculation of cash values, 
etc. The cash value tables are printed 
for every age, for 20 years and for every 
fifth year thereafter. The cash value 
of the policy is the sum of the values 
according to the ages and amounts. Any 
loan that is made is a loan against the 
entire contract. In the event of lapse, 
the value is spread among the different 
lives. In connection with extended in- 
surance, the duration of the term in- 
ae is for a different period on each 
ife. 

The policy is issued to the recognized 
applicant who has full control over the 
policy. When he dies, control goes to 
those who are 21 years of age or more. 
The management desired to make the 
arrangements as simple as possible. The 
policy may not be broken up into in- 
dividual contracts. The family group 
policy resembles the joint life contract 
except that the joint life contract termi- 
nates at the first death whereas the 
family group policy terminates at the 
last death. 


Minimum Amount $1,000 


He said Minnesota Mutual fixed the 
minimum amount of the policy at $1,000 
but a $1,500 minimum might have been 
better. The management hoped that 
the average policy would be $2,500 but 
it has been only $1,900. A program of 
education has had to be conducted to 
bring up the average. No elaborate 
settlement options are permitted. The 
company will permit settlement on a 
term certain basis. Twenty-five per- 
cent of this type of business has been 
written for $2,500 or more, which indi- 
cates that certain agents are able to use 
the program effectively. Twenty-two 
percent of the agencies have had an 
average of $2,500 or better. 

The business is written non-medical. 
One application is taken from the father. 
He gives the statement in behalf of the 
others. The agent must see all members 
of the family. 

The management hoped that the same 
grade of business would be reached by 
the group policy as by regular ordinary 
contracts. The company wanted to 
avoid the industrial grade. The com- 
pany has been reasonably successful in 
this direction. Some of the business has 
had to be checked off. After the first 
nine months it was found that 14 per- 
cent of the business was on unskilled 
workers and 11 percent on farm renters 
and laborers. The rest of the business 
runs about the same grade as the reg- 
ular business of Minnesota Mutual. He 
said that inasmuch as the business is 
being written at regular rates it can’t 
be successfully placed in the industrial 
grade. 


Continental Assurance Experience 


Ross Moyer, Continental Assurance, 
referred to the experience of his com- 
pany in the family group field. The 
Continental’s family group policy con- 
sists of ordinary insurance on the en- 
tire family, incorporating the coverage 
in a single policy. The amounts on each 
individual are less than the company 
would take if the contracts were issued 





separately. The entire family is insured 
with premium payable on the same date. 

Theoretically, Mr. Moyer said, the 
family group business should have bet- 
ter persistency than individual policies 
because the head of the family would 
be reluctant to drop the entire program 
whereas he might drop a single policy 
or two. The package, he said, must be 
justified by the simplicity in its han- 
dling. Nonforfeiture values are printed 
in the policy for every age. There is 
only one premium notice. However, in- 
dividual valuation and alphabetical rec- 
ords must be kept for each person. 
There is a question of expense in the 
future because children are given the 
option of getting individual policies 
when they attain majority. There is 
the question of adding new lives. The 
application blank is complicated. Mr. 
Moyer is inclined to feel that savings 
that are effected in one direction are 
offset by extra cost in other directions. 
The business is written non-medical but 
the agent must get complete information 
on each life. There is a question 
whether agents will complete this rou- 
tine as thoroughly as it should be. 


Quality and Mortality Satisfactory 


Continental Assurance has a minimum 
limit of $500 on one life and $1,500 in 
one policy. The minimum premium is 
$5, regardless of the frequency of pay- 
ment. The general quality and the mor- 
tality seem to be satisfactory, he said. 
There may be a place in the business 
for such a contract, Mr. Moyer said, 
but he expressed doubt that it will pro- 
duce any considerable volume of profit- 
able business. 

F. A. Weck, Metropolitan Life, said 
that in 1923 his company got out a 
monthly ordinary policy. It was han- 
dled as standard business with a 
monthly premium of $10. In 1925, the 
$10 restriction was removed and certain 
other changes were made. Prior to Sep- 
tember, 1936, this business was issued 
on the same basis as other ordinary in- 
surance. The same scale of commis- 
sions was paid. At that time Metro- 
politan Life instituted a system some- 
what like industrial. A monthly pre- 
mium industrial policy was brought out 
in amounts of $500 and $800. It proved 
unsatisfactory to place a monthly ordi- 
nary policy of more than $10 a month in 
the industrial system. 

Monthly premium business is prac- 
tical only if there is a large volume and 
there is a simple routine set up for han- 
dling it. Metropolitan sends out no pre- 
mium notice on this type of policy, as 
the account is collected by the agent. 





Speaks in Canada 


F. B. Wilde, president of the Con- 
necticut General Life, was one of the 
chief speakers this 
week before the an- 
nual meeting of the 
Canada Life Insur- 
ance Officers Asso- 
ciation at Toronto. 
That organization 
is particularly in- 
terested in the new 
Institute of Life 
Insurance of which 
Mr. Wilde is presi- 
dent. He is eluci- 
dating the purposes 
of his organization. 
Mr. Wilde is one 
of the most promi- 
nent life insurance 
executives in the country and is giving 
much time and “thought to the work of 
the institute. 








KF. B. Wilde 





The ordinary monthly debit policy is the 
same as an ordinary contract. Metro- 
politan Life will not issue its $5,000 life, 
renewable term and endowment for less 
than 20 years on the monthly premium 
basis. Regular ordinary policies may be 
changed to monthly premium debit 
within one year after issue. The agent’s 
compensation depends on the percentage 
of first year increase (with more credit 
for long term endowments than for 
short term); by percentage of total pre- 
miums collected and by his renewal 
ratio. 

Mr. Weck said that 20 percent of the 
ordinary in force and 40 percent of the 
ordinary issued is on the monthly pre- 
mium debit basis. Two-thirds of the 
business is issued at ages under 30. The 
average policy on the monthly premium 
ordinary debit basis is $1,300 as com- 
pared with $2,000 on other types of 
ordinary. At first the withdrawal rates 
were considerably higher but now they 
are only slightly higher. 

The extra expenses involved are off- 
set by a loading of 6 percent of the 
gross annual premium. The home office 
expenses per policy are lower because 
much of the accounting is done in the 
field. No distinction is made in divi- 
dends, except in the case of special poli- 
cies. 


Kineke Tells Prudential Scheme 


F. D. Kineke, Prudential, said in his 
company there has been no significant 
change in the distribution of business. 
This year ordinary business is a trifle 
above last year. For the past five years 
60 percent of the Prudential’s business 
has been whole life (including modified 
plan and endowment at 85); 15 percent 
has been 20 pay life, 5 percent on 20 
year endowment, 5 percent term and 15 
percent all other plans. There has been 
little variation as to the distribution 
by plan in recent years. This is inter- 
esting, he observed, in view of the ad- 
vertising that the term insurance advo- 
cates have been getting recently. 

Prudential, he said, uses the monthly 
premium ordinary plan operated on the 
debit basis. The policy is issued in mini- 
mum limits of $1,000. The maximum is 
the regular ordinary maximum but Pru- 
dential does not write monthly pre- 
miums on this basis if the premium is 
more than $10 per month. Regular or- 
dinary underwriting rules are applied. It 
is underwritten and issued as on the 
same basis as ordinary. It is handled 
on a different basis, however. No indi- 
vidual renewal cards are maintained. 
These are kept in the field. Mass han- 
dling is employed. Prudential, he said, 
feels that something more than the usual 
loading is necessary. Prudential uses an 
8 percent loading instead of 6 percent. 
The plan is written by the industrial 
force only. The agent gets first year 
commission and a collection fee of 4% 
percent. 


Colonial Life’s New Policy 
Prudential issues also an intermediate 


monthly premium policy which is a 
cross between weekly premium and 
monthly ordinary. ‘It is issued in 


amounts of $400 and $800. The cost is 
midway between industrial and ordinary. 
Industrial, he observed, costs about 10 
percent more than ordinary on account 
of mortality and 10 percent more on ac- 
count of expense. 

Mr. Kineke referred to the statement 
frequently being made by agency de- 
partment people that it is hard to get 
ordinary life men these days who can 
earn a living. The solution might be 
monthly ordinary on a debit plan, he 
suggested. 

J. G. Bruce, Colonial Life, said that 
up to Jan. 1, of this year Colonial Life 





had only an industrial debit except that 
it did have a $500 intermediate policy 
on the New York standard intermediate 
table with 3% percent interest which 
fell within the definition of ordinary. 
At that time, however, Colonial Life 
adopted a monthly debit type of busi- 
ness. It is written in premium units of 
$1 per month. This was gotten out at 
the instance of the agents, who claimed 
that an even $1 premium would have 
a great appeal. The policy contains a 
table of non-forfeiture values printed in 
units of $1. Extended insurance is pro- 
vided after three years. It is written 
non-medical for ages under 35. 

Every application is inspected. In the 
metropolitan area, Colonial Life main- 
tains a force of salaried inspectors. Else- 
where the assistant manager is responsi- 
ble for the inspection. The policy is 
issued only on the first of the month. 
The first premium is collected with the 
application and a binding receipt is 
given. If death occurs before the policy 
is issued, Colonial Life will pay the 
claim if the policy would have been is- 
sued. On the average, this means that 
the assured has 15 days of free insur- 
ance. Agents tend to push this policy 
towards the latter part of each month, 
however. The policy may be trans- 
ferred from the debit basis by paying the 
premium quarterly, semi-annually or an- 
nually. Once that conversion is made, 
the assured cannot change back to the 
debit basis. 

Colonial Life will allow accidental 
death benefits to be added to this pol- 
icy and waiver of premium and income 
disability on account of accident. It is 
interesting, he said, that much of the 
business is being issued with the sup- 
plementary contract so that the pre- 
mium comes out at an odd amount every 
month, despite the fact that the agents 
thought that the even amount would be 
the big appeal. 


Mid-West Life Enthusiastic 


C. W. James, Mid-West Life, said his 
company has been issuing a_ family 
group policy on a 19 year term plan 
since 1937. It has $4,000,000 of that 
type of business in force. It writes 
such policies in Nebraska, Kansas and 
Iowa. It was brought out during the 
drouth period in order to give encour- 
agement to agents who were decidedly 
in the dumps. It did have that result. 
The term plan was used because it 
tended to simplify the policy in regard 
to surrender, paid up insurance, etc. The 
average policy so far this year has been 
$2,750. 

Bringing out the policy has increased 
the earnings of agents and enabled them 
to stay in the business throughout the 
drouth period, and it has produced a 
substantial increase in new business for 
the company. The increase in volume 
has reduced acquisition expenses; it has 
been of assistance in recruiting new 
men. There is no investment problem 
because the reserve is negligible. The 
mortality has been splendid. The pet- 
sistency ratio has not been as good as 
on regular business. He attributed this 
among other things to the fact that 
some agents were brought into the bust- 
ness, attracted by the opportunity t? 
sell this particular policy and_ then 
dropped out, resulting in considerable 
orphaned business. Then, it is s0 
among a lower income group. It would 
be hard for any company to cease writ- 
ing the business once it was established, 
he declared. He said he would not fa 
vor writing it in industrial centers. , 

T. H. Kirkpatrick, London Life, said 
that his company got out a monthly 
premium ordinary policy in 1935 to be 
sold by industrial agents. Then chere 8 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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Pink Proposes 
New Zone 
Examination Setup 


Four Division Plan to Be 
Considered at Commis- 
sioners Convention 


Superintendent Pink of New York 
has announced that he has submitted a 
proposed resolution on the question of 
convention examinations for considera- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at the June 
meeting in San Francisco. In addition 
to Mr. Pink’s proposal, the association 
will have before it amendments to the 
by-laws proposed by Earle of Oregon 
to make convention examinations com- 
pulsory. 

Under Mr. Pink’s plan, the number of 
zones for examination purposes would 
be reduced to four, expenses would be 
limited and the requisite experience and 
qualifications of examiners would be 
defined. 


Constitution of the Zones 


Under the Pink plan, zone 1 would 
consist of the New England states, those 
on the eastern seaboard as far south 
as and including Maryland, and Ohio. 
Zone 2 would include the southeastern 
states; zone 3, middle western and 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma; zone 4 
would take in the mountain and coast 
states and Nebraska. 

The resolution provides that at each 
annual meeting the commissioners of the 
states in each zone shall elect a chair- 
man. 

Whenever an examination is called 
pursuant to the by-laws of the associa- 
tion at the request, invitation or with 
the consent of the domiciliary insurance 
supervising authority, zone participation 
shall be in accord with the invitation of 
such authority, but the domiciliary au- 
thority is requested to invite as many 
zones to send a representative as the 
size of the company and spread of the 
business will justify. 


Duty of Examinations Chairman 


The chairman of the examinations 
committee would be notified and he 
would notify the chairman of each zone 
requested or entitled to participate. The 
zone chairman would select one state 
to send one qualified examiner to repre- 
sent the zone. 

Every examination would be in charge 
ol an examiner-in-chief, designated by 
the domiciliary commissioner. 

The examiners participating, under 
the plan, would be limited to those offi- 
cially connected with insurance depart- 
ments and are paid on an annual or 
other comparable basis from a legislative 
appropriation for the support of govern- 
ment. If a state does not have a civil 
service or regularly employed examiner 
and is employing outsiders or agencies 
or examination purposes, the outsiders 
must be competent and experienced in- 
surance examiners that are regularly 
employed by the department. . 


Compensation Is Specified 


; The compensation to be allowed by 
fay einer”, shall not exceed $15 per 
pes Ti he is employed on an annual 
‘ ngs basis, his daily compensation shall 
not exceed that which is prorata of his 
anon! salary. The $15 maximum would 
Daye io to a life insurance actuary who 
le aan of a recognized actuarial 
Py sig € may get as much as $25 
aan sustenance charge of examiners 
a™ not exceed $6 in cities of 50,000 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


Seattle Makes Bid 
for National Muster 


Washington State 
Association Annual 
Meeting Held 


YAKIMA, WASH.—More than 450 
life men and women from within the 
state and from California, Oregon, 
Idaho, the middle west and the Atlantic 
seaboard who gathered in Yakima for 
the golden jubilee sales congress of the 
Washington State Association of Life 
Underwriters heard speakers warn 
against permitting policies to lapse, cau- 
tion against the disappearance of the 
agency system in life insurance and 
urge salesmen to write the small policies 
and let the big ones take care of them- 
selves. 


Seattle Wants National Convention 


The delegates elected A. M. Weyer of 
Yakima new president and chose Bell- 
ingham for the 1940 meeting. Mr. 
Weyer succeeds Paul R. Green of Se- 
attle. They also laid the groundwork for 
inviting the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to meet in Seattle next 
year. A. M. Weyer, district manager 
Northern Life, and Hugh Bell of Seattle 
will present Washington’s bid for the 
conclave when they attend this year’s 
session in St. Louis. 

Vice-presidents elected were Don 
Moore, Seattle; Ed Green, Bellingham; 
Bud Long of Spokane. 

Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., trus- 
tee of the National association, ad- 
dressed the congress and stressed the 
value of honesty in writing life insur- 
ance and the importance of faith of 
agents in themselves and the institution 
they represent. Said he: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





New President 








R. A. HOHAUS 


R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary Met- 
ropolitan Life, who was elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries, was an expert on social security 
back when most people thought it had 
something to do with being listed in so- 
ciety’s blue-book. He has been with the 
Metropolitan Life since 1921 and as an 
actuarial clerk worked on the earliest 
group pension plans. 

He became an assistant actuary in 
1925 and since then has been drafting, 
setting up, operating and revising em- 
ploye retirement plans. His experience 
included plans in Great Britain and other 
European countries as well as the United 
States and Canada. He was a member 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 











Ordinary Life, $43.70. 


years. 


would have been available. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 








GETTING DOWN TO CASES 


At age 71, after 42 years of premium-paying, he has 
just lapsed his Five-Year continuously Renewable and Con- 
vertible Term policy for $3,000, issued at age 29, in 1897; a 
type of policy we discontinued more than 30 years ago. 

Annual premium, first five years. $38.52. 
quinquennial period it had risen to $294.60. Total premiums, 
42 years, $4,126.92. Total dividends, $788.13. Net cost for 
entire period, $3,338.79. No value whatever at lapse. 

Had he taken Ordinary Life instead of Term:—Annual 
premium, $66.75. Total of 42, $2,802.50. Dividends, $967.98. 
Net cost, 42 years, $1,835.52, or $1,503.27 less than that of 
the Term. Average annual net cost, Term, $79.50. Of the 


If at 71 he decided to surrender:—Ordinary Life cash 
value, $1,842, or $6.48 more than premium net cost for 42 
His insurance would have cost NOTHING!— instead 
of the Term’s $3,338.79. Or $2,337, of paid-up insurance, 
or 11 years of Extended Term, could have been chosen. 
From age 29 to age 71, and as long as he might keep the 
policy in force, non-forfeiture features, annually increasing, 


A living contract, bristling with lifelong benefits. In- 
stead of a discarded scrap of paper. 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


At the last 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















New Unique Manual 
Is Now Ready; 
Being Delivered 


Three in One Book 
Proves Valuable Aid in 
Programming 


Of unusually great interest this year 
because of the widespread and important 
changes made by so many companies, 
the new 1939 Unique Manual Digest— 
the 41st annual edition, just off THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER press—is now 
being delivered. The Unique Manual is 
the one reference book published that 
attempts to cover all life companies in 
all departments of information. It is 
often referred to as three books in one, 
covering (1) policy provisions and com- 
pany practice, (2) rates, values, options, 
costs, reserves, etc., and (3) complete 
financial and business reports on the 
companies, too. ; : 

While some underwriters may be in- 
clined to think of the Unique Manual as 
of competitive use only, actually it can 
and should be effectively used perhaps 
at least 10 times as frequently for strictly 
non-competitive purposes. Being by far 
the most comprehensive source of pro- 
gramming facts and figures available 
from any source, it is particularly valu- 
able to all ambitious underwriters en- 
gaged in program selling. Probably it 
is in this phase of life insurance that 
the new Unique Manual is most helpful. 
Not only are the current incomes pay- 
able under settlement options shown in 
the Unique Manual in detail, but the 
incomes payable under the old contracts 
recently changed are also given. 


Over 1,600 Pages 


Comprising some 1,668 pages of close- 
ly set facts and figures, the formidable 
appearance of this huge amount of data 
might cause the user of so comprehen- 
sive a work to miss some of its valuable 
features. Consequently, the Unique 
Manual is very carefully indexed several 
ways and also is divided into several 
clearly indicated sections. Furthermore, 
the new 1939 edition contains a new 
“how-to-use-it” section in which some 
23 illustrative types of uses are explained 
in detail with reference to the actual 
Unique Manual pages, helpful in each 
case. 


Covers Every Company 


The first part of the Unique Manual, 
Section A, covers practically every com- 
pany in business today—over 400—and 
gives a complete picture of the financial 
development and record of growth of 
each. Here also is a complete list of 
company changes telling what has be- 
come of all companies (some 500 of 
them) which have gone out of business 
since 1909, with descriptions of liens if 
any, and their reductions. This section 
is very useful in comparing the stability 
of life insurance with other methods of 
saving. It also locates for one the old 
companies whose policies turn up fre- 
quently. 

Section B tells most anything an agent 
wants to know about each company’s 
current financial standing. It provides 
the most complete record of the latest 
annual statements available from any 
source except the “convention form” 
itself. In this section, the analytical 
ratios of business costs, management 
and underwriting give a concise picture 
of the company’s operations without de- 
pendence upon editorial opinion. 


Section C deals with policies, com- 


pany practices, and programs in great 
detail. 
in which are shown policy 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 


It is this section (1312 pages in 
pro- 


all) 
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Record of Life Option to 
Companies Given |Exact Income 


Herewith is given the 1938 experience Companies and agencies are showing 
of life companies that operate in Illi-| much interest in an invention being 
nois under the accidental death benefit marketed by the 
provision, better known as double in- Diamond Life Bul. 
demnity: letins. The device 

k Prems. Losses enables an agent to 
seecke Mot. ; $ read directly, by 
ene . pulling out one of 

8 several slides, the 
ae exact income under 

: Standard 594 1,500 any settlement op- 
el gee Ia <- < ’ 
Bankers of Neb. ekete 11,0 7,800 ; ™_ Datagraph 
sec: sonal is being made uw 
Bus. Men’s Assur. .. for 2%, 3 per cent 
Canada Life 2,000 | and 3% per cent 

1 companies, and i 
also ped made to 
special order of in- 
—- orgy dividual companies so that all figures are 
Conserv. Life 4549 exact. 
Continent. Assur. .. ; By pulling one of four tabs, it is pos- 
oo a 60,20 sible to read off directly monthly life 
Equit. Life, Ia. ...., 87,557 | comes at any given age for 10 or 20 
Hureka-Md. é years certain and life thereafter. By 
Fidelity att. pulling another tab, the precise monthly 
Franklin 63°51 ; income for any limited period may be 
General Amer. obtained, using any amount of life in- 


General Mut. ....... 
Girard Life surance proceeds. 


Great Northern .... ’ 
Great Worth R. P. Ross Is Inventor 


a Mut. E 5975 Inventor of the “Datagraph” is Ralph 
Home Life, N. ¥.... 1! P. Ross, graduate of Simpson College in 
Ill. Bankers te oT ‘000 | Lowa, salesman and sales manager for 
oe Stevens-Davis Company. Later Mr. Ross 
Kansas City Life |. : established his own advertising agency 
Lafayette f 3700 | in Des Moines, and in 1933 went to 
166,010 | Texas and entered the investment and 
caeat Sdekcc. L184 250,456 | life insurance business. 
Lutheran Mut. x Using his advertising and sales ex- 
oe Brogseeats 5 f perience, Mr. Ross began the develop- 
Maccunkdt Sau : ment of visual sales equipment, and has 
Mass. Protec. Life. . : 5000 produced some noteworthy items, He 
tidinek aa developed and patented the “Travelife” 
Midwaek Sic get 8,281 | which was purchased by Investors Syn- 
Minn. Mut. 21,49 | dicate and adopted as the official com- 
+o sant Ins. 296 pany sales kit in 1936 and is still in use. 
Munamentai The “Datagraph” is the result of peri- 
Mutual Trust ‘ odic development since 1937. It was pre- 
soy Bo eens $ ceded by eight prior models, and the 
Sntlaal 1. a be -> 113,215 present model has been refined to meet 
National Life, Ia. _. 99 | the following specifications: Light and 
el Ls gy Mut.. 3 : compact, suitable for pocket use; need 
Wo, Amar. Cie of simplicity of operation; accuracy and 
No. Amer. Reassur.. : easy readability; rigidity of construc: 
tea veo gle Natl.. tion; completeness of data on settlement 
Ohio Natl. 90 , options; unique and attractive in appear 
+ a mongae 37°76 “6.833 | ance; inexpensive construction. 
Old Republic Credit. "B57 Company Specifications Used 


Pan Amer. Lif ae : : ‘ 
Paul Revere ." eg 4 In the limited time it has been avail- 


ag Re able a score of companies have arranged 
Phila. Life tee _ for “Datagraphs” for each agent made 
118'259 | according to company specifications on 
Provident L. ee ; settlement options. 
Provident ee It is said that the “Datagraph” not 
ential 
Reliance Mut.,’ Til... 504 only enables an agent to figure the re 
Reserve Loan L. ... turns under any option quickly and ac- 
St. Louis Mat. Ts... 981 curately, but that the device itself is in- 
a a mee: : ic] 
State Farm Life...” ey triguing to prospects and is raising the 
average size of policies sold. 
Experienced agents state that the 
“Datagraph” saves a great deal of time 
programming work and often enables 
ice Sone them to work out a complete and ea 
Saion Mut. factory program arrangement with the 
prospect on the initial interview. The 
only odd thing is that it has taken 4 
visseer Gar aie M4 years of settlement option experience 
Washington Natl... 11,804 6.06 | before someone invented a simple and 
Western & Southern 143,193 325,350 | inexpensive device to give the — 
Mr. Ross, as inventor and demonstra- 
$34,516,130 $16,190,715 tor, is now on a trip throughout oe 
United States calling on companies an 
Travelers Starts New Course agencies, as special representative for 
__The Travelers’ home office school for | the National Underwriter Company. 
life, ope group agents started 
its new class June 5, running to July 1 . 
na eo rs Fayetteville Company Collapses 
More than 900 from all parts of the| LITTLE ROCK, ARK—J. H. Cat- 
United States and Canada have attended | michael, Jr., Little Rock lawyer, * 
the 28 sessions of the school since its| named receiver for the Progressive 
reorganization in 1936. Supervising the | Farmers Mutual Life of Fayetteville 
course is D. J. Bloxham, supervisor of | The appointment was on petition of oo 
agency field service, assisted by J. E.| attorney general, who said the compa) 
McNeal, Reid Hartsig and M. F. Jones, | had been certified to him as insolvent DY 
assistant supervisors. the insurance commissioner. 
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cA message 


DIRECTED TO EXECUTIVES 
IN CHARGE OF 


Mortgage Investments 


Columb. Natl. 


Columb. Mut. Ralph P. Ross 


E,eacep exclusively 
in the administration of funds in- 
vested in first mortgage securities in 
the metropolitan area of the City 
of New York our past performance 
records, beyond dispute, the wise 
selection of risks—the careful man- 
agement and servicing of our trust. 


Authoritative in their respective 
fields of executive operation and 
with a highly trained staff of proven 
ability we offer to financial insti- 
tutions a service in the placing of 
funds and in the complete super- 
vision of 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Continental 
Realty Investing 
Co., Inc. 


Wo. HENRY BARNUM, President 


19 East 47th Street, New York 
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Breaks Ground for 
New Home Office 


BOSTON—Officers and directors of 
the New England Mutual Life watched 
President George Willard Smith start 


' excavating operations for the company’s 


new home office building at Boylston, 


’ Clarendon and Newbury streets, Bos- 


ton. After first using the symbolical 
spade to break ground, President Smith 
then donned the engineer’s cap and 
gloves, and operated the controls of the 
power shovel for the first scoopful of 
earth. 

‘The new building will be erected on 
the site occupied by Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology’s old Rogers Hall, 
already razed, and Boston University’s 
Walker Hall, the latter to be torn down 
this month at the close of the present 
college term. 

These two buildings are supported by 
some 1,300 wooden piles, which must 
be withdrawn, and it is estimated that 
three months will be required to re- 
move these and the 100,000 yards of 
earth necessary to prepare for the foun- 
dations. Another three months will be 
taken in pouring the 25,000 yards of 
concrete foundation. 


Expect Occupancy in 1941 


The building, with its graceful New 
England Mutual Tower which is des- 
tined to be a shining new landmark in 
the Back Bay section, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in the spring of 
1941. 

Professor Casagrande of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Engineering was 
also present at the ceremony. He is 
an authoritv on soil mechanics and has 
been employed as consultant on the 
New England Mutual home office ex- 
cavation. 

President Smith said that efforts are 
being made to prevent unnecessary con- 
struction noises. Pumps which must 
be operated day and night for many 
weeks will be equipped with Maxim si- 
lencers. 





Wisconsin's Association 
Program Is Announced 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin State Association of 
Life Underwriters is announced. R. L. 
Hesse of Madison, general agent Lin- 
coln National Life, is president. C. K. 
Gustafson is president of the Wausau 
Life Underwriters Association, he being 
general agent of the Wisconsin Life. 
The Wausau body will be the host as- 
sociation. Mr. Gustafson will preside 
at the luncheon following the annual 
business meeting and election of officers 
in the morning. At the luncheon the 
speaker will be Dr. Harold Fehland on 
Life Insurance from the Layman’s 
Point of View.” 

The sales congress will be held in 
the afternoon with Mr. Hesse presid- 
ing. | The speakers are A. R. Jaqua of 
Cincinnati, associate editor “Diamond 
Life Bulletins”; Harry T. Wright, Eq- 
uitable Society, Chicago, “Going Places 
in the Life Insurance Business”; R. M. 
Hamburger, general agent Northwes- 
tern Mutual of Minneapolis, “What Can 
I Do About It?” and H. J. Johnson of 
Pittsburgh, National association presi- 
dent, “Motivating Forces.” M. B. Mat- 
teson of Green Bay is first vice-presi- 
dent of the state association; H. B. 
tte of Milwaukee, second vice-presi- 
ent; V. W. Huber of Racine, secretary, 


oe Moser of Milwaukee, treas- 





Corrections in New Publication 


on = Life Agents Companion the 
a age for Jefferson _ Standard 
i * See to agree with the fol- 
sects age 1, capital $2,000,000 in- 
pio $1,000,000; ratio of surplus and 
pe he net reserves, 8.89 percent in- 
po Of 7.30 percent; insurance in force 
— 3 should be $385,058,943. 
ne Washington National figures for 


1937 are made up from the combined 
statements of Washington National and 
Hercules Life which were both operat- 
ing companies at the end of 1937 but 
were in the process of consolidation at 
the time the Life Agents’ Companion 
was published last year. This explains 
the fact that the capital for 1937 is 
shown as $1,750,000, making it appear 
that a reduction in capital was made be- 
tween that time and the 1938 statement 





which shows a capital of $1,250,000. Ac- 
tually the Washington National capital 
was the same in both years. 





General Agent Harold Saul of the 
John Hancock Mutual at Los Angeles, 
took a week end vacation. On his re- 
turn to his desk the morning of the lat- 
ter date he was given a surprise by his 
associates in the Quota Busters Club 
when they presented him with a hand- 





some gold purse clasp with the club 
name and the figures 20 embossed 
thereon, indicative of his score of years 
of service with the company. 

Mr. Saul joined the home office 
agency in Boston in 1919, later going to 
the Marsh agency in the same city, and 
then in 1925 went to Los Angeles. 





Social Security Slide Rule $1. Order 


from The National Underwriter. 








Live for today 
Insure 
for 
tomorrow 





as BURIED GOLD... 


In December 1918 a $1,000 Twenty Year 
Endowment policy was delivered to a Bloom- 
ville, Ohio, farm lad. Four years later payments 
were discontinued but the equity carried this 


policy until the maturity date, December 1938. 


His mother, the beneficiary, died June 1929, 


and the insured passed away in November 


1933 while in army service at Madison Barracks, 


New York. 


Over four years after the insured's death, 1938, 
the policy was discovered by the family. 


This was buried gold for the wife and father 
of the insured — $1,159.45, the amount of 


extended insurance, plus interest, was immedi- 


ately paid. 


BURY YOUR PROSPECT’S GOLD IN 


MIDLAND MUTUAL. 


Jhe MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANGE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Warns of Kick-Back 
from Tying Up 
Proceeds Too Tight 


W. R. Furey Tells C. L. U.’'s 
It's Better to Let Widow 
Pick Options 


NEW YORK—Warning against at- 
tempting to tie up an insured’s program 
too tightly under settlement options, W. 
Rankin Furey, general agent Berkshire 
Life, Pittsburgh, told the New York 
City C. L. U. chapter that he is more 
and more finding it advisable to leave 
proceeds on the interest options with 
a limited right of withdrawal but giv- 
ing to the beneficiary complete election 
of options where she is a sensible per- 
son. 

“Never forget that the wife has the 
same privilege to select options as 
the insured has,” he declared. “At the 
time of the insured’s death you can usu- 
ally fit a program far better than you 
could have if you had tried to do it when 
he was alive. Circumstances are al- 
ways different from what they were 
when the insured was living.” 


“Kick-Back” Coming 


Mr. Furey said that some day there 
is going to be a “tremendous kick-back” 
because so many programs have been 
tied up too tight and fail to meet the 
beneficiary’s actual needs. He partic- 
ularly warned against any arrangement 
limiting the cleanup fund to $1,000. He 
outlined reasons which may readily arise 
in any case to make the expenses con- 
siderably greater than that figure. 

Mr. Furey also advised leaving a liv- 
ing income for as long as it will last 
rather than an inadequate income for a 
longer period or for life. He predicted 
a return to fundamentals, saying that 
the pendulum has been swinging too far 
in the direction of technical and detailed 
programming and that if agents will 
return to selling life insurance service 
for the average family man, “we'll re- 
turn our production to the place where 
it belongs.” 


Odds 2% to 1 


The speaker also warned against be- 
ing lured into selling a prospect a lot 
of term insurance just because he has 
only $6,000 and a survey shows that 
he needs $38,000. “The odds are still 
2% to 1 that he’ll be an old one rather 
than a dead one,” said Mr. Furey. 

R. S. Maechtel, supervisor Union Cen- 
tral, was nominated for president of 
the chapter. Other nominations are: 
Vice-president, J. Fred Speer, assistant 
manager Equitable Society; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of education, R. U. Red- 
path, Jr., Northwestern Mutual; vice- 
president in charge of the settlement op- 
tion compendium, C. M. Spero, inde- 
pendent; secretary-treasurer, R. A. Ber- 
nard, supervisor Aetna Life; executive 


committee: R. B. Procter, supervisor 
Penn Mutual; G. P. Shoemaker, gen- 
era! agent Provident Mutual; H. R. 


Dowell, New England Mutual; L. E. 
Bottens, Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity; and C. E. Brewer, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit Life. 


Returns to Old Schedule 


The American Life Convention in its 
annual meeting returns to its old sched- 
ule in having a five-day meeting instead 
of four. The Legal Section will start 
its meeting Oct. 2 and the final session 
will be Oct. 6, probably at noon. It was 
found that the four-day schedule was too 
crowded. The meeting will be held in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 











R. M. White Elected 
Texas President 


Endorse Douglas for 
Trustee—Increase State 
Dues—Hay Presides 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
President —-R. M. White, Dallas 


manager Jefferson Standard Life. 
Vice-presidents—J. E. Yates, Great 

Seuthern Life, San Angelo; Jul B. Bau- 

mann, Pacific Mutual Life, Houston; 

Lucien T. Jones, Amicable Life, San 

Antonio; J. Harold Sharpe. Southland 

Life, Fort Worth, and F. J. Kinane, 

Lincoln National Life, Austin. 

SAN ANGELO, TEX.—The Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters elected 
R. M. White, Dallas manager Jefferson 
Standard Life, president at the annual 
meeting here. Alva 
Carlton, Great 
Southern Li f e, 
Houston, was 
named chairman of 
the Leaders Round 
Table. 

The convention 
was called to order 
by President Sam 
R. Hay, Jr., who 
returned to Texas 
from Birmingham, 
the home of Pro- 
tective Life of 
which he is super- 
intendent of 
agents, to greet his Texas friends. 
President Hay reviewed legislation ac- 
tivities. The agents qualification law 
should receive further consideration and 
should be considered only after a study 
of the matter had been completed, he 
said. Secretary Morris Brownlee, Hous- 
ton, reported a net gain of 483 members. 
There are now 21 local associations. 

Austin was selected by the Texas as- 
sociation for the 1940 convention. 

A cup was presented to the Fort 
Worth association as the outstanding 
local association on a basis of prestige 
building, progress, the outstanding pro- 
gram for the year, percentage in mem- 
bership increase, ethics, C. L. U. work 
and educational work. The presentation 
was made by C. Burnett, Waco, 
and H. D. Mouzon, Jr., accepted the 
cup for the Fort Worth association. 

A resolution was adopted empower- 
ing the legislative committee to seek a 
measure permitting the issuance to 
those engaged in aviation activities of 
policies with provisions ejther for an 
excess premium or with an exclusion 
of the usual incontestable clause re- 
garding aviation. 


Endorse O. D. Douglas 
endorsed O. D. 





R. M. WHITE 


Another resolution 


Douglas, Lincoln National Life, for 
trustee of the National association. 
An increase in state dues from 50 


cents to $1 was voted for the establish- 
ment of a monthly publication and a 
central record office. 

At a luncheon attended by the San 
Angelo civic clubs A. F. Ashford, presi- 
dent Western Reserve Life of San An- 
gelo, was toastmaster. George H. Har- 
ris, Sun Life of Canada, paid tribute to 
the purposes and objectives of civic 
clubs. 

President Holgar J. Johnson of the 
National association was honored at a 
special breakfast. A barbecue was held, 
followed by a dance. 


Zimmerman Gives Five Points 


Speaking on “The Job of Selling,” 

J. Zimmerman, vice-president Na- 
tional association, warned agents that 
getting away from the simple funda- 
mentals of selling life insurance elim- 
inates their chances of succéss. 

Five steps in selling were outlined by 
Mr. Zimmerman: 1. Plan to eliminate 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 








Branch Rickey and 
Dr. Moulton on 
St. Louis Program 


Two more outstanding figures have 
accepted invitations to speak at the 
golden anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in St. Louis Sept. 25-29. They 
are: Branch Rickey, vice-president and 
business manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals baseball team, famed as a 
player, manager, and business executive 
who originated the “farm” system in 
baseball. 

Dr. Harold Glenn Moulton, president 
of the Brookings Institution and an out- 
standing political economist and finan- 
cial authority. 

These speakers will show the rela- 
tionship of their professions to the in- 
stitution of life insurance and the inter- 
relationship of all factors in national 
life. 

Mr. Rickey is one of those chiefly 
responsible for the St. Louis teams that 
won the national league pennant in 1926, 
1928, 1930, 1931 and 1934, and went on 
to win the world series in 1926, 1931 
and 1934. He devised the idea of de- 
veloping players through the ownership 
of minor league teams. 


Dr. Moulton’s Career 


Dr. Moulton resigned as professor in 
political economy at the University in 
Chicago in 1922 to become director of 
the Institute of Economics in Washing- 
ton, and when, in 1928 it was joined 
with the Institute for Government Re- 
search and the Robert Brookings Gradu- 
ate School of Economics and Govern- 
ment to form the Brookings Institution, 
he succeeded to his present post. 

A cruise on the Mississippi river in 
one of the biggest and most modern 
excursion steamers in America is one 
of the major entertainment features 
planned. Arthur P. Shugg, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, is in 
charge of arrangements for the cruise. 

It is expected that a new streamline 
steamer, now under construction, will be 
ready for use by the entire convention. 
The 400-foot, 3,000-ton craft will hold 
8,000 people on its five spacious decks, 
two of which are air-conditioned. The 
delegates will go aboard the boat Thurs- 
day afternoon for a trip to the Alton 
Dam and back, returning to the levee 
dock in the evening. There will be a 
full orchestra aboard for continuous 
dancing, and dinner will be served by 
the St. Louis association. 





Cornerstone Laid for New 
Bankers Life Home Office 


DES MOINES—tThe cornerstone of 
the new Bankers Life home office build- 
ing was laid here with President Gerard 
S. Nollen wielding the first trowelful of 
cement while directors and_ officers 
looked on. 

The cornerstone, of highly polished 
Minnesota rainbow granite, is at the 
right of the main entrance to the build- 
ing. It bears the inscription, “Erected 
1939.” A companion stone at the left 
of the entrance is inscribed, “Founded 
1879.’ 

Within the cornerstone was placed a 
sealed copper box in which are copies 
of the directors’ resolution authorizing 
construction of the building, contracts 
with the architects and builders, current 
newspapers, and various Bankers Life 
publications. 





Urges Attention to Distribution 


Fifty percent of life insurance does 
not serve the purpose it was intended or 
was thought to serve, said Clyde White- 
ley, Travelers field assistant, Milwaukee, 
before the Kiwanis Club of Antigo, Wis. 
Policyholders should see that bene- 
ficiaries are changed immediately when 
the need arises and should arrange to 
pay the proceeds of policies on a monthly 
basis instead of a lump sum, he said. 





Tradition of 
Management Held 
Soundest Control 


O. F. Grahame, Asst. 
Secretary Guardian of 
N. Y., Addresses Counsel 


The tradition of management, based 
on the interest and work of those mak. 
ing life insurance a career, is probably 
the most important of the several con- 
trols over management of mutual and 
stock life companies, Orville F. Gra- 
hame, assistant secretary Guardian Life 
of New York, said at the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va. Further progress in se- 
lection and development of personnel 
and building of fair methods of promo- 
tion “will do more to insure careful 
management than a shelf of statutes or 
a platoon of political appointees,” he 
added. 


Standards Are High 


“There is no substitute for the self- 
discipline and self-government of a pro- 
fession maintaining high ideals,” he said. 
“There is no substitute for experience 
from expert professional management. 
There is something akin to civil service 
in a well managed company. Adven- 
turers do not pay the penalty required 
for advancement and in the course of 
time are discovered and rooted out. 

“There is no reason to believe that 
the actuaries, lawyers, doctors, account- 
ants, investment and sales experts, ad- 
ministrators, executives and clerical per- 
sonnel engaged in life insurance main- 
tain any less standards than _ their 
brethren in other fields.” 


Other Controls Listed 






—___. FF 
















Other controls besides the tradition 
of management, Mr. Grahame listed as 
the potential voting rights of policy- 
holders; the regulatory rights of insur- 
ance departments; the “voice of law”; 
and directors serving as a public duty. 
He urged the development of adminis- 
trative remedies in the insurance depart- 
ments to take care of policyholders’ 
complaints and the closing of the courts 
to individual policyholders’ suits as re- 
gards mismanagement but not in con- 
nection with contract rights. He dealt 
at considerable length with Kentucky 
cases compelling policyholders — with 
complaints as to management to go to 
the insurance department. He said 
these cases are sound and in the public 
interest and added that it is doubtful 
whether the courts should have enter- 
tained cases such as that of Rhine vs. 
New York Life in connection with dif- 
ferentiating in dividend payments be- 
tween disability and non-disability 
policyholders. : 


Policyholder Participation 


Commenting on_ the 
policyholder participation in mutual 
company elections. Mr. Grahame 
pointed out that it exists in political 
elections and in corporations and that 
while it is necessary to keep alive the 
ability and experience for self-govern- 
ment “it should not be concluded that 
a ballot box bulging with votes is proof 
of self-government, responsibility or 1™- 
telligence.” 

Mr. Grahame said that suggestions for 
paid directors would not work out well, 
since if they gave full time to the com- 
pany they would be merely part of the 
management and if on a part time basis 
there would be a temptation for them 
to use their influence on all fronts since 
they would be under pay actively te 
further all the companies they repre 
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ivhree Federal Life 
‘Officials Honored 


Tribute to President Hamil- 
ton, L. D. Cavanaugh and 
A. R. Thompson 


The Federal Life of Chicago manage- 
ment featured three officials at a lunch- 
eon last week in its home city, they 
being President Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
who had just arrived home from a trip 
that carried him around the coast of 
Africa; Executive Vice-president L. BE. 
Cavanaugh and Secretary A. R. Thomp- 
son, who were observing their birthday 
anniversaries that day. Mr. Hamilton 














ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


had been on a long cruise and has be- 
come renowned as a world traveler. 


Luncheon Speakers 


Vice-president George Barmore pre- 
sided. Brief remarks at the luncheon 
were made by Lee N. Parker of the 
American Service Bureau, Joseph Frey, 
president Lake Shore Trust & Savings 
Bank of which President Hamilton is 
chairman of the board; H. R. Gordon, 
executive secretary of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, and 
C. M. Cartwright, THe NATIONAL 
Unperwriter. President Hamilton re- 
sponded and stated that while he was 
laying aside some of the business cares, 
throwing more responsibility on Execu- 
tive Vice-president Cavanaugh, he ex- 
pects to be active as long as he is in 
good health. He will reach his 75th 
birthday anniversary Sept. 6, and at 
that time will become chairman of the 
board and Mr. Cavanaugh, president. 
He stated that he felt that there would 
be always something for him to do 
worthwhile. 


Business Meeting Held 


Managers, executives and agents from 
Illinois and neighboring states held a 
business meeting in the morning, it be- 
ing more or less of a “greeting session” 


with, Vice-president George Barmore 
Presiding. L. J. Leahy, home office 


agency manager, delivered the address 
of welcome to President Hamilton on 
behalf of the field forces. F. D. G. 
W alker, manager of the “Loop agency” 
in Chicago, and R. C. Davidson, man- 
ager at Detroit, extended congratula- 
tions to Messrs. Cavanaugh and Thomp- 
son. Vice-president Barmore announced 
that life insurance showed a gain of 16 
percent for the first five months, the 
issued business being up 18 percent. 
New paid for business for the first four 
months increased 38 percent. The acci- 
dent and health department showed a 
Sain of 7 percent in new paid first year 
premiums for the first four months. The 
Sain in premiums written in the first 
five months was 8 percent. All present 





Selection Tests Aid 
in Getting Right 


Men: Cummings 


PHILADELPHIA — How to pick 
successful life insurance salesmen and 
once picked how to train and motivate 
them was discussed by Harold J. Cum- 
mings, vice-president Minnesota Mutual 
Life, before the National Federation of 
Sales Executives here. 

Admitting he has found no “sure-fire” 
way to select and train life insurance 
salesmen, Mr. Cummings commented at 
length on two tests which have been 
worked out to determine in advance a 
prospective salesman’s fitness. These 
tests, he said, are priceless as a con- 
server of time where large numbers are 
involved as they eliminate at once those 
with a low rating. On the other hand, 
Mr. Cummings pointed out, a high rat- 
ing need not necessarily mean accept- 
ance. “Which is to say that these tests 
are intended to supplement one’s judg- 
ment, not to replace it,” he said. 


Get Naturals in Business 


He emphasized the importance of get- 
ting so-called “naturals” into life in- 
surance. “I do not mean that we need 
not apply aptitude tests to check our 
judgment even in these cases, but in- 
stead of looking primarily for numbers 
of eligibles from which, through the use 
of tests, to pick those most desirable, I 
think it still a prime function to be seek- 
ing out ‘naturals’ and once we find them 
and have checked our judgment thor- 
oughly, not to rest until they are within 
the fold.” 

Training men is a three sided job: im- 
parting knowledge about the product 
and the market; developing proved sell- 
ing methods and sound work habits and 
finally to keep the salesman’s enthusi- 
asm at high pitch. “Given a sound se- 
lection and training program and care- 
ful selection and individual motivation 
being accepted as our main task, reason- 
able results may be expected if we have 
the patience of Job and can wait long 
enough,” said Mr. Cummings. 


Guardian Points at 
Half Billion Mark 
on Heye’s Fiftieth 


The Guardian Life field organization 
is striving to produce during the sum- 
mer months so that by Sept. 9, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of President Carl 
Heye’s connection with Guardian, insur- 
ance in force will be at the $500,000,000 
mark. As of Dec. 31, 1938 the figure was 
$489,480,877. Several millions have al- 
ready been added this year. President 
Heye will be presented a book contain- 
ing the names of all agents and agencies 
that completed their allotments. 

In addition the agents are in the 
midst of a contest to determine attend- 
ance at five regional meetings — New 
York, Sept. 7; Asheville, N. C., Sept. 
11-12; Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 15-16; Chi- 
cago, Sept. 18-19; St. Louis, Sept. 22-23. 











extended felicitations to the three guests 
of honor. 

Mr. Hamilton’s tour took four 
months, the greatest part being in Af- 
rica, south of the sources of the Nile. 
Mr. Cavanaugh had reached his 50th 
birthday anniversary and Mr. Thomp- 
son his 45th. The Federal Life was 
incorporated Sept. 8, 1899, and Mr. 
Hamilton will be 75 years old Sept. 6, 
therefore, celebrating the 40th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation. While Mr. 
Cavanaugh will become president at that 
time Mr. Hamilton plans to continue 
actively in the management. 





The Loyal Protective Life has been 
admitted to Connecticut to write life in- 
surance. The company has been writ- 


ing accident and health in the state. 




















Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 
AT 70 PINE STREET 


If you want to start something, just try to tell anyone or all 
of the members of the Shoemaker Agency, located at Man- 
hattan's 70 Pine Street, that “business isn't any good this 
year.’ They just won't believe you. 


Why should they? They have just completed their 11th 
consecutive plus month in production. They're 40% ahead 
of last year’s paid business figures in spite of the faet that 
they led all agencies of the Company last year in percent- 
age of increase over the previous year’s figures. Their 
business is quality business, too, for they proudly hold the 
Company's persistency plaque for conservation leadership 
in their group. 


How do they do it? Certainly training must be a part of 
the answer, for thorough training is the guiding principle 
of General Agent Shoemaker. Young, enthusiastic, ambi- 
tious, he is a graduate of the Sales Research Bureau's Man- 
agers School, is a C.L.U., and a frequent member of the 
Company's Leaders Club. He believes in knowing life in- 
surance and its kindred subjects from every conceivable 
angle. 


Across the river in Brooklyn this progressive agency main- 
tains another office under the direction of James W. Smith 
and Edward J. Quigley. There, too, you find the same for- 
mula: Knowing the job and then doing it. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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MEDICAL SECTION PROGRAM 





The detailed program for the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention to be held at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., June 
27-29 is announced. The chairman is Dr. 
A. E. Johann, Bankers Life of Iowa. 
The program is as follows: 


Tuesday, June 27 


Chairman’s address, Dr. A. E. Johann, 
medical director Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Greetings, W. T. Grant, president Amer- 
ican Life Convention; C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel American 
Life Convention; Dr. Henry Wireman 
Cook, president Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors. 

Symposium on Double Indemnity, Dr. 
M. C. Wilson, medical director accident 
group department Travelers; D. J. Reidy, 
assistant secretary Guardian Life; Lee N. 
Parker, president American Service Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 

Attending Physician’s Statement, Dr. 
L. H. Lee, medical director Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. 

Discussion, Dr. Walter A. Reiter, medi- 
cal director Mutual Benefit Life. 


Wednesday, June 28 


Non-Venereal Disease of Genito- 
Urinary System, Dr. Joseph Travenick, 
Jr., medical director Life & Casualty, 
Nashville. 





Discussion, Dr. E. S. Williams, medical 
director Life of Virginia; Dr. Eduard 
Novak, medical director, Eureka-Mary- 
land Assurance, 

Some Aspects of Cardiovascular Di- 
sease, Dr. H. M. Marvin, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine Yale University. 

Discussion, Dr. H. Clive McAlister, as- 
sociate medical director Lincoln National 
Life; Dr. H. H. Shook, medical director 
Ohio National Life. 

The annual business meeting will be 
held immediately after the close of 
Wednesday morning’s program. 


Thursday, June 29 


Recent Advances in Clinical Medicine 
and Their Practical Application to In- 
surance Medicine, Dr. Ray Farquharson, 
assistant professor of medicine and pro- 
fessor of therapeutics University of To- 
ronto. 

Discussion, Dr. W. J. Allison, medical 
director Southwestern Life; Dr. 
Bowman, associate medical director Lon- 
don Life. 

A Clinic on Problem Cases, Dr. James 
H. Ready, medical director General Amer- 
ican Life, St. Louis; Dr. A. R. Stone, 
medical director Midland Mutual Life; 
Dr. R. C. Voss, assistant medical director 
Pan-American Life; Dr. Albert Seaton, 
medical director American United Life; 
Dr. Charles R. Henry, medical director 
Provident Life & Accident; Dr. J. R. B. 


x ane bh 





Hutchinson, medical director Acacia Mu- 
tual Life. 





Mutual Trust Life Enters 
N. Y.; Projects Eastern Unit 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago has re- 
ceived a license to operate in New York 
state and about July 1 it intends to open 
an office in New York City. The new 
office will supervise all of the eastern 
business of Mutual Trust. The company 
has been operating in the New England 
states and New Jersey and about one- 
third of its business has been derived 
from that eastern section. Most of the 
business in New York state will be de- 
veloped outside of New York City. 





Agents Are Held as Employes 


COLUMBUS, O. — Life company 
agents are held to be employes by a de- 
cision of H. C. Atkinson, administrator 
Ohio bureau of unemployment compen- 
sation, in the case of the Mounmental 
Life. “Agents of insurance companies, 
who are otherwise eligible, are entitled 
to benefits under the Ohio act,” said the 
administrator. The hearing on applica- 
tion of Monumental Life was held here 
early in May and the decision just ren- 
dered. 
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Fete Little Rock Leader 
on Aetna Anniversary 








GORDON H. CAMPBELL 


Gordon H. Campbell, general agent 
for Aetna Life in Little Rock, was the 
honor guest of a testimonial banquet 
given by agents of the organization in 


Arkansas. The dinner was in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Campbell’s 30th year with 
Aetna Life. 


A handsome folder containing 175 
testimonial letters from business asso- 
ciates and friends was presented to Mr, 
Campbell by Louie E. Throgmorton, 
associate general agent for Aetna Life 
in Shreveport, La., who acted as toast- 
master. Other speakers were Omar 
Throgmorton, partner of Mr. Campbell 
in the casualty business; Frank Mal- 
lory, another partner in the casualty 
business; Mannie Ehrenberg, first agent 
to become associated with Mr. Camp- 
bell’s organization 30 years ago, and 
oo Mallory, chief claim adjuster. 
W. Cousins of the Aetna Life acci- 
dent a health department represented 
the head office. 

The dinner also marked the close of 
a new business campaign. Silver loving 
cups were awarded to winners, they 
being L. S. Dozier, Texarkana, first; 
W. D. Murphy, Batesville, second, and 
L. J. Menton, Little Rock, third. 

Charles H. Wickard of Little Rock 
was chairman of the agents committee 
which made arrangements. 

Mr. Campbell is chairman of the Gen- 
eral Agents Advisory Council of Aetna 
Life. He has just completed serving 
two terms as president of the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. 





Miller Heads St. Louis Council 


ST. LOUIS—A. E. Miller, general 
agent for the Union Central Life, was 
elected president of the St. Louis Life 
Insurance & Trust Council. Other of- 
ficers are: Vice-president, G. M. Pyle, 
assistant vice-president, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company; treasurer, Fred A. 
Gardner, National Life of Vermont, and 
secretary, Blaisdel Shapleigh, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. 

Mr. Wolf and Milton Koch, North- 
western Mutual Life, were elected on 
the executive committee. 

Milton Elrod, Jr., R. & R. Service, 
discussed “Current Developments in Es- 
tate Protection.” 





State Mutual Goes Over Top 


Agents of State Mutual honored Pres- 
ident Chandler Bullock on his 12th an- 
niversary by producing approximately 
10 percent more business than in the 
May drive last year. The largest num- 
ber of applications was submitted by 
Walter C. Leck, Chicago Nothhelfer, 
who wrote 40 for a volume of $85,713. 
Frank J. Lally of Boston was the vol- 





ume leader, submitting $126,000. 
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Maclean Text Out 
in New Edition 


Completely Revised; Has 
Chapter on Savings Bank 
Life Insurance 


NEW YORK—A chapter on savings 
bank life insurance is a new feature of 
the fifth edition of “Life Insurance” by 
Joseph B. Maclean, associate actuary 
Mutual Life of New York. Not only 
has the volume been thoroughly revised 
to bring it up to date but sections have 
been expanded to give more material on 
new developments, such as the change 
in the rate of interest on policy loans in 
New York, investments in FHA loans, 
the problems caused by the low level of 
interest rates, regulation and taxation, 
and a number of other angles. While 
written before the passage of the New 
York insurance code, it discusses the 
principal features of the code draft. 

The chapter on types of contracts has 
been completely revised in the interest 
of better understanding. Previously it 
divided insurance into term, life, and en- 
dowment forms. The new edition di- 
vides them into standard life forms, in- 
cluding term; standard annuity contracts 
and combinations of life and annuity 
contracts. Also revised is the chapter 
on annual statements, including a de- 
scription of the new gain and loss ex- 
hibit recently adopted by the blanks 
committee for recommendation to_ the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

About 30,000 copies have been sold 
since the first edition came out in 1924. 
It is the outgrowth of a series of lec- 
tures given by Mr. Maclean at Colum- 
bia University. The price is $4. Copies 
may be obtained from the National Un- 
derwriter Company. 





W. H. Jurgensen’s Appeal Denied 


LINCOLN, NEB. — The supreme 
court has been advised that the federal 
supreme court refused to entertain an 
appeal by Walter H. Jurgensen, former 
president of Western Union Life, and 
at present representative of Illinois 
Bankers Life, from his conviction in 
Nebraska on a charge of embezzling 
funds of a client. The appeal raised the 
question of whether Jurgensen’s rights 
as a citizen under the federal constitu- 
tion had been denied under circum- 
stances that he contended denied him a 
fair trial. His sentence is for from two 
to five years in state’s prison. He has 
been out on bail, but when the federal 
mandate denying a review is received he 
will be taken into custody again. Jur- 
gensen was three times elected lieute- 
nant governor. He had a previous long 
record as a successful agent. 


STOCKS 


H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, gave the following stock quota- 
— for life companies as of June 6, 
939: 











Par Div.* Bid Asked 
Aetna Life ..... 10 1.35* 30 32 
Central, Ill...... 10 ae 10 11 
Cen. States Life 5 Le 2 3 
Colum, Nat. L...100 a 67 73 


Conn. General... 10 .80 27 29 


Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 361%, 38% 
Federal Life .... 10 wad 4% 5% 
Great Southn. L. 10 1.30 21 23 
Kan. City Life...100 16.00 335 345 
Life & Cas..... 3 50 9 10% 
Lincoln Natl..... 10 1.20 28 30 
New World Life 10 40 5% 

Oo. Amer. Life.. 2 ae 25 3% 
N. W. Nat. Life.. 5 .30 11 12 
Ohio Nat. Life... 10 1.25 27 29 
Old Line Life...: 10 -60 10 12 
Sun Life, Can...100 15.00 390 435 
qravelers ...... . 100 16.00 475 490 
wien, Cent. Life 20 1.20 20 25 
Wis. National.... 10 1.00 15 17 


*Includes extras. 


New Vice-president of 
Institute of Actuaries 











Henry H. Jackson, who was elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the Ameri- 
can Institute of 
Actuaries at the 
annual meeting, is 
actuary of National 
Life of Vermont. 
He entered the ac- 
tuarial department 
of that company in 
1918, previously 
having been princi- 
pal of the Spauld- 
ing High School in 
Barre, Vt. He isa 
member of the 
council of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of 
America and a 
member of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. He has attended two interna- 
tional meetings and was the author of a 
paper published by the international or- 
ganization in 1930. He is a member of 
the council of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 





Henry H. Jackson 





Valuation of Single 
Premium Policy Analyzed 


The “Estate & Tax News” in speak- 
ing of the valuation of a single premium 
policy says: 

“The gift tax regulations provide that 
the value of a single premium policy is 
to be determined by reference to the 
charge made by the insurance company. 
Inasmuch as this charge—single pre- 
mium—is generally greater during the 
first year or two than the cash surrender 
value of the policy, this method of valu- 
ation usually results in a larger tax than 
if computation was based upon cash sur- 
render value. 


Board and Treasury Disagree 


“In a number of cases in which tax- 
payers refused to pay gift tax on an 
amount in excess of cash surrender 
value, the board of tax appeals has de- 
cided against the Treasury. The most 
recent of these cases (Madeleine D. 
Powers, Memo BTA, Docket 88229) dis- 
closed the following facts: In Novem- 
ber and December, 1935, Madeleine 
Powers purchased six single premium 
policies. For these policies she paid 
$273,149. On the next to the last day of 
December, 1935, she made a gift of all 
six policies. In her gift tax returns she 
computed tax on the basis of the cash 
surrender value on the date of the gift— 
$233,000. The commissioner of internal 
revenue, applying the method of valua- 
tion prescribed by the regulations, as- 
sessed tax on $273,360. The board, on 
the authority of its prior decisions, held 
that the value of the gift was $233,360— 
not $273,149. 

“The commissioner, however, has an- 
nounced that he does not agree with the 
board’s conclusions, and has taken an 
appeal to the courts in at least one case 
(Ernest A. Cronin, 37 BTA, 914). More- 
over, in one district court case on the 
point, he has won (Ryerson v. U. S., 
Mar. 31, 1939, U. S. Dist. Ct., No. Iil.). 
Pending disposition of the matter by the 
higher courts, other taxpayers will there- 
fore probably have to decide between 
paying tax on premium charged, and 
litigating the issue before the board. 
However, taxpayers who choose to pay 
the higher tax will have three years in 
which to file a claim for refund. 





H. W. Riehl St. Louis Speaker 


H. W. Riehl, general manager, Better 
Business Bureau, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion of St. Louis June 13. In his discus- 
sion Mr. Riehl proposes to touch on 
some of the illegal practices being car- 
ried on in St. Louis relative to life in- 
surance and stress how the holders of 
policies should be advised against being 
switched. 





Nebraska Record Is 
Given for Last Year 


The Nebraska stock legal reserve 
companies wrote in new business $14,- 
399,073 in their home state last year. 
There was $16,435,906 lapsed, leaving 
$122,217,783 in force. The leaders in 
new business were the American Re- 
serve of Omaha, $1,156,090; Bankers 
Life of Lincoln, $4,087,127; Lincoln 
Liberty Life, Lincoln, $3,329,725; Mid- 
west Life of Lincoln, $1,115,649; Union 
National of Lincoln, $2,963,182. 

The stock legal reserve outside com- 
panies wrote $7,004,016 in Nebraska last 
year, lapsed $5,667,530 and have in force 
$47,826,172. The state leaders are: 
Aetna Life, $1,147,267 ordinary and $1,- 
858,263 group; Farmers & Bankers of 
Wichita, $1,340,904; Kansas City Life, 
$1,108,523; Lincoln National, $2,380,699 
ordinary and $112,000 group; National 
Life & Accident, $543,541 ordinary, $1,- 
097,418 industrial; Ohio National, $1,- 
172,948; Republic National of Dallas, 
$6,789,379 secured largely through rein- 
surance; Travelers, ordinary, $1,249,980; 
group, $2,344,422; Union Central, $1,- 
681,736. 

The mutual legal reserve life com- 
panies of Nebraska wrote $7,004,016, 
lapsed $5,667,530, have in force $47,- 
826,173. Leaders were the First Ameri- 
can of Lincoln, $2,942,088 and Security 
Mutual of Lincoln, $2,925,629. 

The mutual companies of other states 
wrote $52,695,884, terminated $48,976,121 
atid had in force $496,784,116. The 
leaders are the Bankers of Iowa, $2,- 
163,263; Equitable Society, ordinary, 
$3,089,086; group, $3,121,490; John Han- 
cock, ordinary, $1,379,419, group, $956,- 
617, industrial, $1,416,624; Massachu- 
setts Mutual, $1,841,841; Metropolitan, 
ordinary, $3,025,279; group, $2,739,737, 
industrial $3,632,952; Mutual Life of 
New York, $2,905,067; New England 
Mutual, $1,682,414; New York Life, $5,- 





165,630; Northwestern Mutual, $3,748,- 
222; Prudential, ordinary, $3,966,107, 
group, $1,790,950, industrial, $5,336,705. 


Illinois Mutual Benefits 
and Burial Associations 


_ The number of mutual benefit associa- 

tions of Illinois has been considerably 
reduced during the year. Last year their 
total income was $799,220 and their dis- 
bursements $706,007. Their total assets 
were $263,369. There are 61,088 mem- 
bers and the benefits in force are $45,- 
626,319. The largest one in point of 
assets is the Great United Mutual Bene- 
fit of Centralia with $34,926 assets. The 
next is the Societa’ Alleanza Riciglianese 
of Chicago with $26,411 assets. The 
Great United Mutual had income last 
year $168,770. The second in income 
was the Peoples Relief of Taylorville 
with $60,579 and close behind was the 
Randolph County Mutual Benefit of 
Chester with $60,103. 

There are more burial societies now in 
Illinois than mutual benefits. There are 
41. They had in income last year $1,- 
250,906 and disbursed $1,058,880. There 
are 146,089 members. The largest in 
point of assets is the Metropolitan 
Funeral System of Chicago with $339,- 
414. The second is the Zelp Hulp of 
Chicago with $172,487, followed by the 
Roseland Mutual Aid of Chicago with 
$90,124 and then the Slovenian Women’s 
Union with $90,078. The Metropolitan 
had income of $533,416. The next largest 
in income was the Jackson Funeral Sys- 
tem of Chicago with $151,112. The third 
was the White Eagle Polish Cavalry 
Burial with $87,114. 








Five hazards that life insurance over- 
comes: 

1. Not living long enough. 

. Not being able to save. 

3. Spending your savings. 

4. Lost earning power. 

5. Poor investment.—Holicoa Re- 





ing companies. He 


isfactory office. 





A MANAGER FoR LOS ANGELES 


by legal reserve life, 
insurance company writing all standard 
forms of policies, recommended by all rat- 


personal producer preferably 30 to 40 years 
of age believing he has ability to secure, 
manage and train agents and build a worth 
while business for himself and the company 
on a commission basis. The company will 
pay the rent and clerical expenses for a sat- 


Address Box K-11, 
The National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Free Commercial Use 
of Life Insurance 


J. P. Lorentzen, general counsel Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines, in his talk be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel had as his topic “Questioning 
Free Commercial Use of Life Insur- 
ance.” Frequently quoted, he said, is 
the following from Richard’s “Law of 
Insurance”: 

“It is desirable that the insured should 
have the opportunity of making free 
commercial use of his life insurance as 
available property for it may often be 
convenient to secure money by loans or 
otherwise upon it.’ 


Fundamental Benefits 


He referred to the life insurance cov- 
erage as fundamentally having certain 
benefits which he set out in the order of 
their importance: (1) Security for one’s 
family and dependents in the event of 
one’s death; (2) security for oneself 
upon reaching old age; (3) loan value in 
emergency; (4) cash value in extreme 
emergency; (5) paid up insurance, ex- 
tended insurance, etc. 

Life insurance, he said, has been raised 
to a place of dignity in the social and 
economic structure principally because 
of its ability to meet the needs for se- 
curity for one’s family and dependents. 
The third and fourth benefits that he 
mentioned are based on the reserve ac- 
cumulated under level premium legal re- 
serve life insurance. Anything which re- 
duces the loan or cash value necessarily 
reduces the reserve and thus jeopardizes 
fulfillment of the primary purpose. Mr. 
Lorentzen said that it appears that the 
law recognizes the following principles 
to be sound: 


Sound Principles 


(1) That the primary purpose of life 
insurance is to provide security for one’s 
family and dependents in the event of 
death. 

(2) That life insurance is distinguish- 
able from other forms of property and 
so affects the public interest and welfare 
that it is entitled to separate and dis- 
tinct classification and consideration. 

(3) That it is proper and desirable to 
protect life insurance and its primary 
purpose from the dangers incident to the 
ownership and use of many other forms 
of property. 


Should Square With Principles 


Speaking further he said: “Assuming 
that these principles are sound and that 
a policy is not an ordinary piece of 
property or chose in action to be re- 
sorted to by the policyholder whenever 
he desires to secure money by loan or 
otherwise upon it for any purpose what- 
soever, but that it is a form of property 
that should be resorted to for credit pur- 
poses in the event of an emergency only, 
then we should do nothing which does 
not square with these principles and 
which might encourage the free use of 
life insurance for ordinary commercial 
purposes. 

“In any discussion of the proposed 
uniform collateral assignment form, it is 
only fair to bear in mind that the pri- 
mary purpose of such form is to make 
the cash value of policies more desirable 
as a form of collateral security and when 
so uscd, to make such cash values eas- 
ily collectible, thus avoiding delay, legal 
expense and all difficulties incident to 
the liquidation of the collateral security. 
In other words, the form appears of 
little benefit to life companies, insured 
or beneficiaries but is primarily for the 
benefit of banking institutions. It should 
also be borne in mind that such institu- 
tions are not being operated for like pur- 
poses as are most life companies. In 
promoting their interest, they are not 


concerned about protecting those values 
of a life policy which are greater than 
the cash value and which the cash value 
itself was intended to protect. 


desirous of protecting their policyhold- 
ers against the loss of that protection 
which is so valuable to insureds and 
beneficiaries and which has _ required 
much time and effort on the part of the 
insurer to sell. 

“There can be no question but what 
policies should be available for commer- 
cial use at times, as, for instance, where 
an emergency exists which warrants re- 
sort to the cash or loan values of the 
policies. However, in such cases the 
policy loan provisions make these suffi- 
ciently available to meet most of such 
emergencies and the small amount of ad- 
ditional interest which the insured may 
be required to pay during times w hen 
interest rates are low is small compen- 
sation in comparison to the larger values 
in the policy which are protected by 
making a policy loan rather than surren- 
dering the policy for cash. 

“As to policies taken out for the bene- 
fit of creditors, where the creditor is des- 
ignated as beneficiary, the creditors’ 
rights as beneficiaries should be fully 
recognized. 


Development of Litigation 


“Litigation based on the use of life 
policies as collateral security has devel- 
oped principally since 1929. Prior to 
that time banking institutions were not 
particularly interested in making loans 
secured only by the cash value of poli- 
cies. Courts of the various states and 
our federal courts have not, therefore, 
had an opportunity to settle satisfac- 
torily questions which have been raised. 
For instance, in states having statutes 
providing for the foreclosure of pledges, 
we know of no decision which has defin- 
itely decided that such statutes do not 
abrogate the common law and hence, 
compliance with the statute may be the 
sole method available to the pledgee in 
realizing on the pledged property. There 
is still conflict in the decisions as to 
whether certain powers contained in a 
policy, such as change of beneficiary, the 
power to surrender for cash, and others, 
are not powers so personal that they 
may not be delegated by assignment or 
otherwise. 


Companies Become Involved 


“Although the transaction involving 
the assignment of a life policy for col- 
lateral security ought not to involve the 
insurance company because of the fact 
that the insurer is not a party thereto 
nor does it in any manner guarantee the 











Big Group Insurance 
Day for the Travelers 


HARTFORD—June 1 was the 
biggest day in the history of the 
group department of the Travel- 
ers since the first group contract 
was written 26 years ago. Not 
only did the Ford Motor case be- 
come effective on that date, but 
also the large group life policy 
issued to the Association of State 
Civil Service Employes of New 
York. In the Ford case over 99 
percent of all eligible employes 
applied for the protection, which 
included life, accident and_ sick- 
ness insurance. 

The Civil Service Association 
case was made possible by a spe- 
cial act of the New York legisla- 
ture. This is an unusual contract, 
covering as it does thousands of 
employes throughout the state 
employed in a great diversity of 
occupations. It is probably the 
largest group ever written involv- 
ing government employes. 








sufficiency or effect of the assignment, 
yet it will be noticed that in reviewing 
almost any collection of decisions in- 
volving such assignments that life com- 
panies become involved in much of such 
litigation and incur additional expense 
as a result thereof. There is consider- 
able doubt in many of our minds as to 
whether or not the uniform form sub- 
mitted, if put into effect, may not in- 
volve life companies in a larger percen- 
tage of cases than if the form were not 
approved or placed in effect, as the form 
appears to relieve the assignees of diffi- 
culties and sources of contention in con- 
nection with such assignments to a 
greater extent than it may relieve the 
insurers and thus leave the insurer to 
carry burdens which it has not voluntar- 
ily assumed and which, as a matter of 
right, ought to be borne by the parties 
to the assignment. We are, therefore, of 
the opinion that we should resist any at- 
tempt whatsoever to place life insurance 
in a common category with all other 
forms of property and encourage its use 
in free commerce for mere convenience.” 


Business Getting Thoughts 


Many people are asleep about life in- 
surance—you be their alarm clock. 

The man who woke up and found 
himself a success had to wake up to 
do it. 

Failure is the path of least resistance. 
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“Companies, on the other hand, are 
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Canadian Executives 
in Annual Meeting 


Agency Men Open the 
Convention with 
Their Conference 


TORONTO, CAN.—The Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association jg 
holding its annual meeting here this 
week, the agency section having its con- 
ference Tuesday and Wednesday. There 
was a report of the representatives of 
the agency section on the joint com- 
mittee. C. C. Johnson, agency execy- 
tive assistant of the London Life, who 
was formerly chief agency officer of the 
Ontario department of insurance, and 

Cranswick, new business super- 
visor of the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent of Sydney, Australia, spoke. On 
Wednesday there was a session of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
John Marshall Holcombe, its manager, 
and J. G. Parker, general manager and 
actuary Imperial Life of Toronto, speak- 


ng. 

W. T. Thorpe of the Manufacturers 
Life is chairman of the agency section 
of the officers association but he was 
not able to attend the convention. E. J. 
S. Brown of the Crown Life is vice- 
chairman and occupied the chair. 


New Executive Committeemen 


Three new members were elected to 
the executive committee of the Life 
Agency Officers Section. The Life 
Agency Officers Section is an associa- 
tion of Life Agency officers of Canada. 
It was decided at the annual meeting 
last year to change the name and be- 
come directly affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion. Therefore this was the first annual 
meeting of the group, which meeting 
precedes the annual convention of the 
Life Officers Association. 

The new members elected to the com- 
mittee are: B. Wickes, Montreal 
Life; B. R. Hooper, London Life, and 
G. B. Keener, Travelers. 

Addresses were made by D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president Phoenix Mutual, 
and H. L. Cranswick, new business su- 
pervisor of the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent of Sydney, Australia. 

W. T. Thorpe, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for the past year, re- 
signed this position and at the session 
E. J. S. Brown, of the Crown Life of 
Canada was elected new chairman for 
the ensuing year. It is the practice to 
appoint a new chairman annually. Vice- 
Chairman for the coming year is S. C. 
McEvenue of the Canada Life. 


Anson Yeager Advanced 


Anson Yeager, claim inspector for the 
Life & Casualty at its head office, has 
been made home office representative 
succeeding John Cummins. He is trans- 
ferred to the Mississippi valley terri 
tory. He entered the service as an 
agent in Jackson, Miss., Dec. 19, 19382. 
In June, 1936, he began "work as special 
agent and since that time has visited 
practically all the districts in southeast- 
ern territory. 


Celebrating the 35th anniversary of his 
entry into life insurance, Bolling Sibley, 
general agent at Memphis, Tenn., for the 
Penn Mutual, was presented a wat h 
charm by the Memphis Life Managers 
Association and a tribute by the Mem- 
phis Life Underwriters Association. At 
a dinner at which he was the recipient 
of these tokens of appreciation he “ 
tendered a letter from his old friend, 5 
B. Love, formerly manager at Memphis 
for the Mutual Life of New York and 
later for many years manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the same company. He 
recalled that it was Mr. Love who ad- 
vised him to accept the appointment as 
general agent for the Penn Mutual while 
the former Mutual Life manager was 
located in Memphis. 
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Successful Woman 
Agent's Notable Record 








MRS. ALMA WARE CROSBY 


Alma Ware Crosby, Beaumont, Tex., 
district representative of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, has qualified for the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and has reached at 
the same time several unusual records. 

A member of the Julian Price Club 
for six consecutive years on account of 
her leadership in persistency, a consecu- 
tive weekly producer for three years and 
a member of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club, Mrs. Crosby has added further 
laurels by qualifying as a member of the 
Texas Leaders Round Table for 1937, 
1938 and 1939, and is the only woman 
to have this distinction. 

During her service with the Jefferson 
Standard, Mrs. Crosby has put more 
than $3,000.000 of business on the books. 
Last year her average size policy was 
in excess of $4,000 and her average of 
$5,500 on women applicants as compared 
with slightly better than $3,800 per case 
on men indicates a broad proficiency in 
selling work. Mrs. Crosby has not only 
produced a substantial number of small 
and medium size cases, but she has also 
done estate work to produce a substan- 
tial volume of insurance from that 
source. 

Mrs. Crosby was born near San An- 
tonio, and entered business as an ad- 
vertising sales woman and later trav- 
eled on the road in commercial whole- 
sale selling work before entering life 
insurance in Beaumont in 1922. 

She has in her period of service quali- 
fied for every convention and achieved 
every honor available to members of the 
field force. 





Jackson Cochrane Gets Pension 


DENVER—Jackson Cochrane, Colo- 
rado commissioner for 17 years, who 
resigned recently, has been granted the 
retirement pension he requested. Al- 
though amount of the pension was not 
announced, it is believed to be about 
$120 per month, based on one-half of 
the commissioner’s average salary for 
five years past. The pension was granted 
on grounds of disability. Mr. Cochrane 
had contributed 3% percent of his sal- 
ary to the retirement fund since it was 
established in 1931. 





Names H. J. Dailey in Erie 


Bankers National Life has appointed 
Harold |. Dailey as general agent for 
Erie. Mr. Dailey has been engaged in 
sales work during his entire business ca- 
reer, with experience in the surgical sup- 
Ply and credit fields as well as in life 
Insurance. 





Read The Industrial Salesman, $1.25 a 
year, 420 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


Pink Broadcasts 
Word of Caution 
About Counsellors 


Superintendent Pink of New York, in 
the first of a series of departmental 
broadcasts over station WNYC, in- 
tended to counteract the advertising of 
so called fee counsellors, stated that 
there are now about 50 of this type of 
operators in the New York metropolitan 
area. “Some of them not only broad- 
cast, but their broadcasts are transcribed 
and given over the air many times a 
day from the smaller stations,” Mr. 
Pink declared. 

“Counsellors are not licensed, nor are 
they controlled by any state agency.” 
Those who listen, he said, must realize 
that fee counsellors are engaged in 
private business. They are representa- 
tives of the public only as they appoint 
themselves to that position. It is 
charged, he said, that some of them sow 
suspicion and create distrust in order 
to secure clients who will pay for their 
services. 


Scope of Department’s Work 


Mr. Pink told something of the his- 
tory of the New York department, out- 
lined its scope and the extent of its 
services and emphasized the fact that 
its doors are open to all seeking help 
or advice. 

It is true, Mr. Pink said, that indus- 
trial insurance is frequently over-sold: 
that agents sometimes urge people to 
buy more than they can afford to carry 
and that the appropriate kind of insur- 
ance is not always sold. Occasionally, 
he said, policyholders may benefit by 
changing their policies, but this should 
not be done lightly. “Changes are too 
often for the benefit of the agent or 
counsellor advocating the change, rather 
than for that of the policyholder,” he 
said. 

Industrial insurance is _ financially 
sound and honorably managed but due 
largely to the method of selling and 
weekly collections, the lapse ratio is 
large and the cost is high. Mr. Pink 
said that he submitted a 10 point pro- 
gram to the insurance legislative com- 
mittee last October on industrial insur- 
ance. Some of the departmental recom- 
mendations are included in the new in- 
surance code. 


Savings Bank Insurance 


Mr. Pink referred to the savings bank 
life insurance law which he said is de- 
signed to broaden the base of insurance 
and compete in price with industrial. 
In referring to the recommendation of 
insurance advisors that policyholders 
surrender level premium policies and re- 
place them with renewable term insur- 
ance, Mr. Pink pointed out that term 
insurance starts cheap but gets more ex- 
pensive the longer the person lives. “If 
you die soon, it is cheaper than 
ordinary insurance,” he _ said. “rs 
you do not die within a few years after 
taking out the policy, it is undoubtedly 
cheaper in the long run to have ordi- 
nary insurance.” He referred to the 
deplorable experience of assessment 
companies in New York. 

The department has received com- 
plaints from many policyholders who 
have taken their policies to counsellors 
and have paid a substantial fee for 
something that they did not actually 
want or for something that they felt 
they should be entitled to receive with- 
out any cost to them. 

Mr. Pink said the policyholder 
should proceed cautiously in making 
changes. “You are entitled to every- 
thing your policy calls for and to the 
best type of policy that your circum- 
stances will permit. There should be no 
reason why you cannot get everything 
to which you are entitled without 
charge,” he asserted. Agents, he said, 
are responsible to their companies and 





to the department and they can be dis- 
ciplined. Brokers are also subject to 





the same disciplinary measures of the 
department. 

The newspapers, he said, have er- 
roneously carried stories to the effect 
that some of the auditors of the de- 
partment have been charged with brib- 
ery. That is not true, he pointed out. 
There has not been the slightest ques- 
tion about the honesty of the men of 
the department. Apparently a mistake 
was made because of the bribery that 
has been revealed on the part of audi- 
tors of the New York state insurance 
fund which is a state agency insuring 
workmen’s compensation risks. 





Edwards to Yates Agency 


C. F. Edwards of Los Angeles be- 
comes agency assistant in the Los An- 
geles agency to John W. Yates, Califor- 
nia general agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual. Mr. Edwards has been gen- 
eral agent for the Columbian National 
Life. He joined the Metropolitan Life 
at Kansas City and in his first year 
ranked 36th in production throughout 
the entire United States. Later he be- 
came manager of the life insurance de- 
partment of a large general firm in Kan- 
sas City which represented the Colum- 
bian National. When the Columbian 
National opened a new agency in Los 
Angeles early in 1938, it appointed him 
general agent along with T. E. Allen. 





Insurance Must Be Sold; 
Bank Can't Give It Away 








BOSTON—One well known Boston 
national bank has been convinced in- 
surance has to be sold, and cannot even 
be given away. The bank decided to 
inaugurate a savings department and of- 
fered free to every new depositor a low 
priced accident policy. 

Later the bank officials concluded it 
was unfair to their 6,000 regular cus- 
tomers not to make the same offer to 
those with standing accounts. Accord- 
ingly a blank form was prepared and 
sent out, which very briefly asked if the 
depositor was in good health and eligible 
to apply for such policy, asking them 
to sign the card and return it and offer- 
ing to send every such person an ac- 
cident policy good for one year, free of 
charge. 

Three months after the offer had been 
made only 11 replies had been received 
from the 6,000 depositors. The bank 
officials have developed a very high 
respect for the place of the agent in the 
insurance field. 





Prospect with accident and health 
Read The Accident & Health Review. $2 
a year. 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 
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OFFICE SCHOOL. 


No. 3 








Result 


REPRESENTS MEN OF GROUP NO. 1 WHO DID NOT ATTEND OUR 
HOME OFFICE SCHOOL. 








“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


Step No. 2 


Home Office School 
for New Representatives 


OUR EXPERIENCE: 


| ire we 


REPRESENTS NEW AGENTS CONTRACTED DURING 1937 AND STILL 
UNDER CONTRACT AT END OF ONE YEAR. 


No. 2 


REPRESENTS MEN IN ABOVE GROUP WHO ATTENDED OUR HOME 


The above diagram indicates conclusively the value of 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company’s plan of preparation and 
training for the job of Life Insurance Selling. 


It is a valuable Agency Building asset for 
our General Agents. 


If you are interested in details of our plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 


1901 


Licensed in Twenty-two States 
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Second Phase of Investigation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





evidence would be presented as to 
whether these activities affect the price 
which the policyholder pays for his in- 
surance. 

Unlike the February hearing, when 
the entire first day was taken up with 
testimony from SEC _ experts, this 
week’s session got under way with Mr. 
Flynn as the first witness. In view of 
what the committee was driving at, both 
he and Mr. Cammack were in a tough 
spot. 

Obviously some ‘sort of Marquis of 
Queensbury rules are essential if group 
insurance is not to be ruinously competi- 
tive to the insurers and needlessly ex- 
pensive to the insured, but there was no 
telling what the daily paper reporters 
who crowded the hearing might do in 
disseminating the news to a public which 
considers free competition entitled to a 
high degree of reverence. 


Still Plenty of Competition 


Both witnesses repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that even with commissions, 
underwriting practices and initial pre- 
miums made uniform through the Group 
Association, there is still plenty of com- 
petition in group insurance due both to 
net cost and quality of service. They 
stressed the fact that the initial rate 
matters little so long as it is adequate 
and not excessive, since the real cost is 
determined by the net cost, which in 
turn depends on actual experience with 
the risk. Competition in net costs 
comes about through one company hav- 
ing a lower expense ratio than another 
in the handling of group business. 

In this connection Mr. Cammack 
pointed out that the dividend or ex- 
perience credit which establishes the 
true net cost is not uniform but is fixed 
by each company. Frank asked why 
companies could not be just as ruinously 
competitive by paying such refunds too 
generously as by cutthroat competition 
on initial rates. 

Mr. Cammack said it had not worked 
out that way and attributed it to the 
greater difficulty of deluding oneself 
after the experience has been chalked up 
than before the risk is acquired and it 
is still possible to hope for a favorable 
experience. 


Insinuations of Examiners 


SEC Examiner Gerhard Gessell and 
some of the committee members, notably 
Isador Lubin of the labor department 





and Thurman W. Arnold, assistant at- 


torney general, were obviously trying 
to get the witnesses to admit that uni- 
formity was sought by the Group As- 
sociation for business expediency and 
without much regard for the effect on 
the insured. 

Flynn and Cammack countered these 
insinuations by constantly referring to 
the low expense ratio of group insur- 
ance, between 7 and 10 percent, the 
lowest of any branch of the business. 
This low expense level, which benefits 
those covered by group, is a direct re- 
sult of the workings of the Group As- 
sociation, they said. 

Arnold was especially persistent on 
the propriety of commissions, under- 
writing rules and initial premiums being 
so completely in the control of the 
major group-writing companies. Point- 
ing out that the group rules and mini- 
mum premiums promulgated by the 
New York department are based en- 
tirely on data and recommendations 
furnished by the Group Association, 
Arnold wanted to know whether Mr. 
Cammack would approve of having a 
state utility commission fix electric rates 
solely on the basis of figures and recom- 
mendations from utility company ac- 
countants. Mr. Cammack thought not, 
but said there would be no analogy to 
group insurance. 


Anti-Trust Angle Studied 


Though not indicating he might have 
federal anti-trust laws in mind, Arnold 
was also persistent on the anti-trust 
angle of the Group Association. Cor- 
respondence was introduced showing 
that Metropolitan and Prudential had 
some misgivings about possible viola- 
tion of anti-compact laws in some states. 
Arnold said the apparent desire to get 
the advantages of anti-competitive 
agreements and yet not seem to do so 
reminded him strongly of arrangements 
he had observed during his work of 
prosecuting the federal anti-trust laws. 

Asked by O’Mahoney whether he be- 
lieved the procedure of having the 
Group Association companies turn their 
experience and recommendations over to 
the New York department and then 
have it given the force of law by the 
superintendent to be desirable, Mr. 
Cammack said that he thought it “a very 
satisfactory system,” but declined to 
commit himself on the application of 
the principle to business generally. He 
said he thought the low expense rate 
showed that as far as group is con- 








cerned the system is definitely in the 
public interest. Of group insurance he 
said he favored organized agreement but 
not to the extent of eliminating all com- 
petition. 

Dramatic moments were lacking at 
the first day’s session, but Gessell caused 
general laughter when he read a memo- 
randum written by Mr. Flynn in 1924 to 
the then president of Travelers. De- 
scribing a heated Group Association 
conference, Mr. Flynn wrote that “the 
meeting was unfortunate in that the dis- 
cussion became somewhat heated and 
personal and undoubtedly scandalized 
the John Hancock representatives who 
were present.” 

Though the hearing did not begin 
until Tuesday, though originally sched- 
uled for Monday, the committee decided 
to recess after Wednesday’s session and 
resume Monday for a full week of tes- 
timony. 


Large Gallery on Hand 


Quite a large life insurance gallery 
was on hand, in contrast to the rel- 
atively few who attended the February 
hearings. Among those here as ob- 
servers or awaiting call as witnesses 
were the following: 

Metropolitan Life: F. W. Ecker, vice- 
president; J. L. Madden, third vice- 
president; H. R. Bassford, actuary; E. 
O. Dunlap and James Herman, assist- 
ant actuaries; Edward Lew of the ac- 
tuarial department, and Gilbert Fitz- 
hugh, supervisor group life and health. 

New York Life: Dr. Arthur Hunter, 
vice-president and chief actuary, and 
William Macfarlane, vice-president and 


actuary. 

Equitable Society: R. D. Murphy, 
vice-president and actuary; Wendell 
Milliman, assistant actuary, and Robert 
J. Sterrett of the law department. 

Mutual Life of New York: William 


Hutcheson, vice-president and actuary; 


and H. H. Bell, assistant general 
counsel. 
Prudential: Col. Franklin D’Olier, 


president; Valentine Howell, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary; Henry Sutphen, 
agency vice-president; and Sylvester 
Smith, assistant general solicitor. 

Aetna Life: Cammack, vice- 
president and actuary; Berkeley Cox, 
associate general counsel, and H. S. 
Beers, actuary. 

Travelers: B. D. Flynn, vice-presi- 


dent and actuary, and J. E. Hoskins, 
assistant actuary. 
Connecticut General: J. M. Laird, 


vice-president and actuary, and B. M. 
Anderson, counsel. : 

Provident Mutual: M. A. Linton, 
president; E. W. Marshall, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. 
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Northwestern Mutual: C. C. Klocksin 
legislative counsel. : 

Organizations: V. P. Whitsitt, gen- 
eral manager Life Presidents Associa. 
tion; Col. Charles B. Robbins, genera| 
counsel American Life Convention; T. 
F. Cunneen insurance manager United 
States Chamber of Commerce; J. M. 
Holcombe, Sales Research Bureau, 

With Mr. Flynn again on the stand 
the committee Wednesday took up the 
fixing of uniform non-par ordinary rates 
by the three Hartford stock companies 
— Travelers, Aetna, and Connecticyt 
General. 

Reading a memorandum from Mr. 
Flynn to President L. E. Zacher of 
Travelers written in 1932 following a 
conference of the three companies on 





B. D. 


FLYNN 
Snapped at monopoly committee hearing 
in Washington 


raising non-par rates to a uniform level, 
Examiner Gessel stressed a paragraph 
which ran “expense loadings were dis- 
cussed tentatively with the result that 
a reasonable loading for expenses and 
profit by age can be safely counted on.” 

For a time the hearing got pretty well 
snarled up with the technical aspects of 
mortality table, expense loadings and in- 
terest rates. However, Mr. Flynn made 
it clear that “profit” from surrenders as 
shown in the gain and loss exhibit is a 
misnomer, being a release to surplus of 
funds borrowed to set up reserves on 
new policies and not profit in the or- 
dinary sense. 

SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson 
tried to clarify matters by suggesting 
that the witnesses take time to amplify 
any of their answers they felt were not 
sufficiently complete to give an accurate 
picture. O’Mahoney endorsed this sug- 
gestion. 

Vice-president J. M. Laird of Con- 
necticut General testified that the aim 
of the conferences was to arrive at a rate 
which would be safe throughout the fu- 
ture duration of the policies. He pointed 
out that subsequent experience showed 
the rates were not raised high enough. 

Actuary H. S. Beers of Aetna Life 
testified along similar lines. He also 
said he favored anti-competitive prac- 
tices to an extent which would benefit 
or not harm the public and avert prac- 
tices which would tend to destroy the 


industry. 
O’Mahoney wanted to know who 
should say what these agreements 


should cover. Mr. Beers favored letting 
the companies decide. 

Mr. Beefs denied that the Group As- 
sociation’s compiling of figures to be in- 
corporated into the official rates by the 
New York department constitutes con- 
trol of rates by the companies. He em- 
phasized that the department has full 
access to all the data and can review 
or alter the Group Association’s recom- 
mendations. 

Thus, even though the department 
does not review the data, the fact that 





it can do so makes the situation different 
from what it would be if no such re- 
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view were possible, he pointed out. 

Henderson wanted to know if the 
public was notified that the three com- 
panies had agreed on ordinary rates. 
Mr. Beers said he thought the fact 
would readily be inferred from the iden- 
tity of rates. : ; 

Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary Prudential, testified Wednesday 
afternoon on inter-company conferences 
which preceded rate increases made by 
Prudential, Metropolitan and Provident 
Mutual Jan. 1, 1935 simultaneously with 
the three Hartford companies. 

He said as far as Prudential was con- 
cerned the necessity for charging 
higher rates was the main considera- 
tion and that keeping gross rates above 
the three Hartford companies proposed 
non-par rates was a relatively minor 
consideration, although recognizing that 
wrecking of these companies through 
inadequate rates would be a very severe 
blow to the entire life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Travelers and Aetna, Gessell brought 
out, had approached Prudential, Metro- 
politan, and Provident to raise their 
gross rates, which in some cases would 
have been lower than the proposed non- 
par rates. 


OUTLOOK SURVEYED 
Expect Investigation to Cover 
Every Phase of the Insurance 
Business 








Hearings on the life insurance phase 
of the monopoly inquiry may run from 
three to six months, though broken by 
numerous breathing spells, according to 
indications here. The batch of hearings 
which got under way this week is ex- 
pected to run three or four weeks and 
then recess for a while. After that there 
is no telling exactly how soon life in- 
surance will be taken up again. Since 
what will be done is entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the temporary national eco- 
nomic committee, and the committee is 
a large and far from unanimous group, 
it is risky to guess what it will do. 

However, the commitee has shown 
much interest in the insurance phase of 
the inquiry, so it looks as if the SEC 
will get its chance to present in full the 
mass of findings it is accumulating. 
Hearings will be speeded up by the sub- 
committee plan, under which one or 
more members will be deputized to hold 
hearings in lieu of the full committee, 
permitting the holding of simultaneous 
hearings. There is even a_ possibility 
that two or more phases of the insur- 
ance inquiry might be heard at the same 
time by different committee members, 
as there is a vast amount of material 
to be presented. 

Whether the current hearings, sched- 
uled to resume Monday after the two- 
day session this week, will be handled in 
their entirety by the full committee or 
shifted to a sub-committee will depend 
on when the building construction in- 
quiry gets its data in shape to present. 
It is next on the agenda, but there has 
been delay. 

As to what the SEC’s insurance in- 
vestigation will take in by the time it 
finally winds up, the answer appears to 
be every possible angle of every depart- 
ment of the business—investments, un- 
derwriting, actuarial, merchandising, in- 
cluding acquisition cost, sales methods 
and methods of compensating agents, 
persistency of business—all these and 
many more are on the SEC’s agenda. 

Such students of the business as L. 
Seth Schnitman, insurance counsellor 
and author of “How Safe Is Life In- 
Surance?” and David Gilbert of Gilbert 
& Sullivan have been down to see the 
SEC people and explain what they think 
is the matter with life insurance. Other 
critics have undoubtedly given the SEC 
the benefit of their opinions. 

The SEC, of course, has its own ex- 
Perts, including an actuary, so it has 
no excuse for falling for any half-baked 
criticisms. But if there are any angles 


of the insurance business it is not dig- 
ging into it is not for lack of sugges- 
tions on where to dig. 





Illinois Reports on 
Pension Funds 


Chicago Plans Solvent, But 
Inadequacy Down State 
Noted; Recommendations 


Public pension funds in downstate II- 
linois, outside of Chicago and Cook 
county, in many instances are inade- 
quately set up, according to a report of 
an exhaustive year and a half exami- 
nation made by the Illinois insurance 
department. Many cities and towns of 
over 5,000 population, which are re- 
quired by law to put up pension funds 
for certain municipal employes, but have 
not done so, were listed. Actuarial 
computations were carried out on funds 
deemed on an inadequate basis, to show 
the sums they should set aside. In 
many instances these amounts were 
very large and there appears no way 
by which the past deficiency can be 
made up. 


Urge Modification of Law 


In a comprehensive section devoted 
to legislative recommendation, it was 
stated only six of the 56 municipalities 
with population over 5,000, but less than 
10,000, and only 12 of the 23 with popu- 
lation over 10,000 but less than 15,000, 
are maintaining funds in accordance 
with law, mainly because of few em- 
ployes. It is suggested the act be 
amended to make it mandatory only on 
municipalities whose size would render 
total compliance with the law easier of 
accomplishment. 

No restrictions on types of invest- 
ments in which funds may be invested 
exist, it was said. Examiners urged 
investment be limited to U. S. bonds, 
those of the state of Illinois or any 
of its counties, or direct obligations of 
any municipal corporation. A study of 
tax conditions with a view of adjusting 
tax rates for sounder financing of fire- 
men’s pension funds was recommended. 
The present act also does not provide 
a sufficient income from salary deduc- 
tion and it was suggested the percent- 
age of deductions be increased and fixed, 
with both a minimum and maximum 
limitation. 


Provision for Reports 


There is no provision requiring trus- 
tees of such pension funds to report 
annually to the insurance department, 
although some have done so. It is sug- 
gested the law be changed accordingly. 

The examiners said: “There has ap- 
peared in recent years a change of at- 
titude in regard to the proper treatment 
of accrued liability in pension funds 
which are supported by public taxation. 
It is now apparently felt by many that 
this accrued liability can best be taken 
care of merely by payment of interest 
each year on an estimated amount by 
the taxing body, rather than by at- 
tempting to accumulate a cash fund suf- 
ficient to wipe it out. 





Contest Winners Manage Company 


Agents of Bankers Life of Nebraska 
celebrated the company’s fifty-second 
anniversary during May by submitting a 
total of $2,000,000 of paid for business. 
The agents particiapted in a contest 
built around the election theme. Two 
parties were formed and the high pro- 
ducers from each were brought into the 
home office Monday, at which time thev 
assumed “management of the company.” 
Each agent drew the name of an ex- 
ecutive office and while the regular of- 
ficers looked on the “officers for a dav” 
ran the companv. Earl F. Goodrich, 
general agent at Topeka, served as chair- 
man, and Mrs. Josephine S. Marty, spe- 
cial agent in the home office was presi- 
dent. 

A dinner was held honoring the “of- 
ficers for a dav.” C. Petrus Peterson, 
general counsel, spoke. 





RECORDS 





Central States Life—Reports gain of 
41 percent in new business in May, the 
11th consecutive month in which it re- 
corded a gain. 

Northwestern National Life — Re- 
corded another production gain over last 
year in May when new business written 
during the month exceeded the May, 
1938, figure by 19 percent. For the year 
to date new written volume is 7 percent 
ahead of the first five months of last 
year. Paid business shows a 16 percent 
increase for the corresponding period. 
Leading agencies in volume for May 
were the White & Odell agency, Minne- 
apolis, the Texas state agency, Houston, 
the A. W. Crary agency, Fargo, the 
Cleveland agency, and the Detroit office. 

Bankers Life, Ia.—Ralph C. Klopp, 
Bethel, Pa., bandmaster who became as- 
sociated with Bankers Life’s Harrisburg 
agency last November, led the field force 
with a $34,000 production in the week 
ended May 29. 


Decision on Policy Loan 


Under a decision of the United States 
board of tax appeals in the case of 
Prime v. Commissioner, 39 B.T.A. 61, 
it was held that when a taxpayer com- 





A. C. Daniels Permanent 
Secretary of New Institute 


NEW YORK-—Arthur C. Daniels has 
been appointed as permanent secretary 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. He 
was formerly with the consulting firm of 
Fackler & Breiby. He takes the place 
of Earl Trangmar of Metropolitan Life 
who has been acting secretary. 








putes his income tax return on a cash 
basis, as most individual taxpayers do, 
interest on a life policy loan, which is 
satisfied by an increase in the loan, does 
not constitute a payment of interest on 
indebtedness in the taxable year within 
the provisions of Section 23 (b) of the 
revenue act of 1932. 

In this case the taxpayer had loans 
on several policies on which interest be- 
came due in 1933. In each instance the 
interest was satisfied by negotiating a 
new loan. The board took the position 
that the addition of the unpaid interest 
to the new loan did not constitute a con- 
structive payment of interest on indebt- 
edness, since “the liability to pay the 
interest charges was not extinguished.” 





Company reports, policy facts, rates 
and values all covered completely in the 
1939 Unique Manual-Digest, $5. National 
Underwriter. 








THE BEST PROTECTION 


An outstanding financial authority in reviewing the 
crisis of September, 1938, stated that it “served 
to emphasize one useful investment lesson—that 
a well chosen portfolio in the last resort affords 
the best protection against any adversity which 
is short of actual disaster." 
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Diversification of Ledger Assets: 
as at Dec. 31, 1938 


Cash, Government and Municipal Bonds: United 

States, Canada, Great Britain and Eire....... 
Other Government Bonds.... 
Public Utility Bonds.......... 


Other Corporation Bonds..... 


Stocks of Canadian Banks and Trust Companies... . 
. Other Common Stocks....... 
Mortgages and Sale Agreements................ 
hn) th MIRE 
Real Estate (including Company's Buildings)... .. 


% of Total 
Ledger Assets 
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Epirorrat Comment 








Move to Centralize Loaning Power 


LirE insurance men were greatly inter- 
ested in comment made by Chairman F. H. 
Ecker of the METROPOLITAN LIFE at the 
banquet which concluded the convention 
of the agency force. Calling attention 
to the conclusions that the SEC inves- 
tigating committee had repeatedly 
reached in emphasizing the soundness of 
life insurance, Mr. Ecker drew the only 
logical conclusion—that the committee is 
not so desirous of ascertaining whether 
life insurance is functioning successfully 
in the interest of the public but prob- 
ably has in view the mapping out of 
some federal control or regulation of all 
credit. 

There has been much 
part of executives and those who have 
been in close touch with the activities at 
Washington that the administration de- 
sired to centralize all credit facilities 
there. That is, the federal government 
could marshal the forces that are loan- 
ing money and so regulate their flow as 
to insist on a large percentage of it 
being poured into the coffers at Wash- 
ington for the purchase of federal obli- 


suspicion on 


gations. 

Many have felt that as Mr. EcKER ex- 
pressed himself “I have no doubt that 
in some quarters there is dissatisfaction 


with the manner in which our invest- 
ments are distributed. There are some 
who would say, “Pour all this money in 
the Treasury of the United States and 
let it take care of the distribution.’ This 
would mean, of course, a tremendous 
centralization of investment power in 
the federal government. 

So far as we are able to ascertain 
there have been but few abuses brought 
out in the investment system of life com- 
panies so carefully regulated by the 
laws of the various states. Gradually 
state legislatures have strengthened their 
investment statutes applying to life insur- 
ance so as to prevent abuses and _ haz- 
ardous programs. The depression itself 
brought out some results that were 
traced to definite causes. Legislation 
has been brought into action and today 
we would say that life insurance invest- 
ments are more rigidly safeguarded than 
ever before. 

It would seem that the administration 
is interested in bringing about a condi- 
tion where business and local govern- 
ments in order to obtain long term loans 
must borrow from a hnge, non-profit 
lending organization controlled by the 
government rather than selling securi- 
ties in the capital market as at present. 


Best Example of Business Democracy 


Presipent W. T. Grant of the Bust- 
NESS Men’s ASSURANCE in a recent talk 
likened the legal reserve life company to a 
great business democracy, the cooperative 
institution where thousands of people con- 
tribute their share toward their protection. 
For instance, in this country we have 64,- 
000,000 people. that are citizens of this 
democracy. They live in the utmost har- 
mony, since this democracy recognizes no 
nationality, no creed, no age, no political 
leaning, no aristocracy of birth. They are 
citizens standing on the same level, all en- 
gaged in building up an estate through the 


workable mechanism of a great scien- 
tific institution. 

Therefore, as Mr. Grant explained, 
these citizens need to defend their com- 
monwealth when enemies try to attack it. 
There are enemies of various kinds that 
hurl deadly missiles at this democracy, at- 
tempt to besmirch it at times and here and 
there they have some effect. Citizens of 
the life insurance democracy for their own 
selfish interest should take up the cudgels 
against those who would impair and even 
destroy this great republic that has been 
built for the betterment of mankind. 


Tradition of Sound Management 


TRADITION of management as a factor in 
the sound administration of life compa- 
nies is so much taken for granted by 
those in the business that it is well to 
re-emphasize its importance in the pub- 
lic mind. Orvi_Lte F. GRAHAME, assistant 
secretary GUARDIAN LIFE of New York, 
in his paper before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel said that it is 
probably the most important considera- 
tion of all and that its furtherance 


through further progress in selection 
and development of personnel and build- 
ing fair methods of promotion, “will do 
more to insure careful management than 
a shelf of statutes or a platoon of politi- 
cal appointees.” 

Life company officials do the right 
thing not because they are afraid of 
being clubbed by the insurance depart- 
ment, voted out of office by enraged pol- 
icyholders or stockholders, dr fired by 











their boards of directors. They pursue 
a fair and honest course, first, because 
they are inherently geared that way. As 
Mr. GRAHAME pointed out, adventurers 
do not pay the price required for ad- 
vancement and in the course of time are 
discovered and rooted out. Secondly, 
the tradition of management not only 
selects men of this type but so firmly 
implants its code that sharp-shooting 
and corner-cutting would be unthink- 
able. 

With the federal spotlight turned on 
life insurance management just now, it 
is important that the vital role of man- 





agement tradition not be overlooked, 
Those who would like to bring insur. 
ance under federal control are already 
contending that no matter how bene. 
ficently the life insurance business has 
been administered, regulations should be 
imposed to guard against future pos. 
sible abuses. 

It might be well to stress the tradj- 
tion of management and its record of 
faithfulness to trust that has developed 
in life insurance, for it is a more power- 
ful force than all the regulatory devices 
that could be devised by the ingenious 
men at Washington. 


Subsidized Government Competition 


Unitep StaTEs savings bonds, which 
compete with life insurance annuities on 
a number of points, furnish a good ex- 
ample of the insidious manner of gov- 
ernment competition. While life com- 
panies or agents wishing to mail de- 
scriptive literature must pay postage and 
the cost of addressing envelopes, the 
Treasury Department makes as lavish 
use as it cares to of its free mailing 
privilege. Postoffice boxholders find 
envelopes from the Treasury Depart- 
ment labelled “official business” but 
probably do not stop to think that one 
of the reasons why the government can 
offer such an attractive yield on its sav- 
ings bonds is that it can avoid not only 
any postage expense but the cost of ad- 
dressing envelopes. The postmaster is 
merely given an allotment of literature 
and places it in each boxholders’ box. 

Use of taxpayers’ money to finance 
this sort of competition with existing in- 


vestment channels is particularly irri- 
tating for it cannot be justified either 
on the ground that the government is 
having trouble raising money or that 
there is any dearth of investment facili- 
ties for the individual investor. 

Fortunately, the life insurance con- 
tracts which compare most closely with 
Unirep States savings bonds offer a bet- 
ter buy from a price and general desir- 
ability point of view. Consequently gov- 
ernment competition is not serious here 
as a practical matter. However, it takes 
only a little imagination to see what 
could happen if the government were to 
offer contracts with a definite margin 
of advantage in their favor. With un- 
limited use of the free mailing privilege, 
the government would have a tremen- 
dous advantage over life insurance and 
other investment institutions, while being 
supported in part at least by taxes on 
these very institutions. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Gordon Gifford of the American Serv- 
ice Bureau staff in Chicago was married 
last Saturday to Helen McGill, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. McGill of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gifford is purchasing agent 
of the A. S. B. 

W. J. Graham, vice-president Equit- 
able Society, visited the Des Moines 
agency and attended a luncheon there 
during his visit to Iowa to deliver the 
commencement address at Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield, Ia. President Donald 
Hibbard of Parsons College formerly 
worked with Mr. Graham in the Equit- 
able’s home office. 


L. M. B. Morrissey, manager of the 
Davenport office of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, on June 1 rounded out 25 years 
life insurance service. He went to Dav- 
enport in 1914 and had been with the 
Phoenix Mutual three years prior to 
that in Minneapolis. He had been a 
municipal judge in Ottumwa, Ia., after he 
graduated from the University of Iowa. 
He has taken a very active interest in 
Davenport city affairs. He has been pres- 
ident of the Davenport Association of 
Life Underwriters and its managers 
division. He is active in the Boy Scout 





movement. His son, L. M. B. Jr., is 
associated with his father in life insur- 
ance representing the Phoenix Mutual 
in Ottumwa. 


Commissioner John G. Emery of 
Michigan has entered the grandfather 
class. His daughter, Mrs. Dimitrius 


Gerdan of Detroit, has just become the 
mother of a daughter. 

President E. H. Mulock of the Central 
Life of Iowa has been elected a trustee 
of Drake University. 

A testimonial dinner was given at 
Lansing, Mich., for Earl Howe, Lans- 
ing, and Sherman Jubb, Howell, who 
were observing their eighth anniver- 
saries with the Dominion Life. Speak- 
ers included Alfred Uppon, superintend- 
ent of agents, and I. J. Klick, agency 
secretary, from the home office, and 
Frank Simpson, Detroit manager. Mr. 
Howe is the retiring president of the 
Lansing Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Charles J. Zimmerman, vice president, 
stopped in Dallas on their way to San 
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Angelo to attend the annual convention 
of the Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers and were honor guests at a din- 
ner given by E. F, White, past presi- 
dent Dallas Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

Q. Sam Cummings, Texas manager of 
the Kansas City Life and immediate 
past president of the National associa- 
tion, gave a luncheon in Dallas, in honor 
of Mr. Johnson. Dallas general agents, 
managers and company officials attended. 
Mr. Johnson paid tribute to the fine 
work being done by the Texas associa- 
tion and Mr. Cummings paid tribute 
both to Mr. Johnson and to R. M. 
White, the newly elected president of 
the Texas association. 

A surprise luncheon honored J. E. 
Donovan, secretary Volunteer State 
Life, on his 25th anniversary with the 
company. Starting as a clerk in 1914 
he was promoted to assistant secretary 
in 1922 and to secretary in 1934. 

John W. Dalzell, manager Guardian 
Life, Cincinnati, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnatus association 
there. 

Earl F. Palmer, Ohio State Life, has 
been elected a director of the Columbus 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 

A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln 
National Life, is a candidate for direc- 
tor of the Fort Wayne chamber of com- 
merce. 

H. S. Hatfield, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Sioux City, la., 
by the Massachusetts Mutual, was ten- 
dered a farewell luncheon by his asso- 
ciates in the I. B. Jackson agency in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 
named a director of the Milwaukee as- 
sociation of commerce, filling the va- 
cancy caused by the retirement because 
of press of other business of M. J. 
Cleary, president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, long active in commerce asso- 
ciation affairs. 

Dr. George A. Harlow, formerly sen- 
ior assistant medical director of North- 
western Mutual Life before his retire- 
ment due to ill health, has returned 
to this country from a two-year trip 
abroad. With Mrs. Harlow and daugh- 
ter, Miss Gertrude Haflow, he will 
spend some time visiting in the east be- 
fore returning to Milwaukee. 


DEATHS 


Oliver D. Weed, manager of the actu- 
arial department of Provident Mutual 
Life, died at his home in Lansdowne, Pa., 
of heart disease. He was 67 years of 
age and had been connected with Provi- 
dent Mutual Life for 42 years. He had 
been head of its actuarial department 17 
years. 

A brother, Frank H. Weed, is man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department 
of Provident Mutual Life. 

Dr. C. C. Partridge, 80, for many years 
with the medical department of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, died in Hyde Park, Mass. 
He had had a brilliant medical career, 
being one of the first surgeons to per- 
form successfully the tracheotomy oper- 
ation for black fever. He attended Phil- 
lips Andover Academy and College of 
Physicians & Surgeons, New York City, 
and did special study at Yale and in 
France and Germany. 

John Thrash, 76, one of the nation’s 
oldest active life underwriters and one 
of the real veterans of the Massachusetts 
Mutual field force, died Saturday night 
at Alexian Brothers hospital in Chicago. 
Mr. Thrash joined the Chicago agency in 
1897. He left a $9 a week bookkeeping 
job after reflecting on the benefits of a 
policy he had just purchased on his own 
life. From the start he was a consistent 
producer. The first man he wrote is 
still living and is 88 years old. A great 
believer in direct mail advertising, he 
was a pioneer in this type of prestige 
building. In 1917 he wrote 71 cases, 
each prepaid, and not a one was de- 











clined. In his 42 years he placed only 
two cases outside the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, one because of a heart murmur and 
the other because the man was over the 
company’s age limit. Mr. Thrash had 
started his 43d year in the life insur- 
ance business with the Massachusetts 
Mutual in February. 


SALES MEETS 


New England Mutual Iowa Rally 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 
agency of the New England Mutual 
Life, of which S. C. Woodward, Des 
Moines, is general agent, was held at 
Morrison Lodge, Clear Lake. Forty 
agents were present. W. E. Hays, di- 
rector of agencies, was present and 
spoke. 














Equitable Society Iowa Rally 


Agents of the Equitable Society from 
17 northwestern Iowa counties attended 
a meeting at Fort Dodge in preparation 
for the June campaign held each year 
in honor of State Manager M. C. Nel- 
son of Des Moines. Roy Swarzman, 
district manager, Des Moines, was the 
guest speaker. 


Hearthstone Life Get-Together 


About 50 persons attended the first 
get-together meeting of Hearthstone 
Life, at an outdoor beefsteak dinner at 
the country home of President Frank P. 
Manly, northeast of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Manly was presented with applications 
for $101,000 of life insurance secured 
during the week by agents who were 
present at the meeting. 

Mr. Manly expressed his satisfaction 
in the steady growth in business that is 
being made by the Hearthstone Life, 
entirely free of high pressure methods. 
He said the aim of the officers of the 
company is to make conservative prog- 
ress on an enduring basis. 








Western Reserve Life Roundup 


In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters in San Angelo, Western 
Reserve Life of that city held a get 
together of its executives and agents. 
At the morning session the presiding 
officer was A. F. Ashford, president. 
Talks were made by heads of the vari- 
ous departments. Following the lunch- 
eon there was a meeting of the so-called 
Silver Spur Club followed by a general 
business discussion with Wes Wilkin- 
son of Corpus Christi as chairman. 


Philadelphia Life Cruise 

Members of the ‘Convention Club of 
Philadelphia Life sailed Saturday on the 
Rotterdam from New York for a nine- 
day cruise during which stops will be 
made at Nassau and Havana. 


CONVENTION DATES 


June 14—Wisconsin State Life Under- 
writers Association, Wausau. 

June 15—Minnesota Life Underwriters 
Association, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

June 20-22—National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco. 

June 25-27—California State Life Und. 
Assn., Huntington Hotel, Pasadena. 

June 27-29—Medical Section Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Hot Springs, Va. 

July 12-13—National Negro Insurance 
Association, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 15-18—National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 

Aug. 28-30—Federation of Insurance 
Counsel, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
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Aug. 30-Sept. 1—International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 

Sept. 11-13—International Claim Assn., 
Westchester Country Club, Rve, N. Y. 

Sept. 14-16—Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 27-29—National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis. 

Oct. 1-3—Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 2-6— American Life Convention, 
annual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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LIFE presents “Complete Protection” Plan 
— dramatic new Union Central campaign 


Arresting headlines and 
newsy, interesting pictures 


assure that Union Central’s 
new campaign will get wide 
among LIFE’s 


2,200,000 readers. And from 


attention 


the brief, readable copy these 
upper-bracket prospects will 
get two clear-cut ideas: 

First, that the new Com- 
plete Protection Plan is an 
unusually attractive contract 
—offering $200-every-month 
for fathers if they live to 
$200- 
bring up 
their children if they die. 

Second, that The Union 


retirement age, or 


every-month to 


Central Life, with its $374,- 
000,000 of assets, long years 
of experience, and modern 
practical policies is the kind 
of company with which 
they’d like to do business. 
This advertising continues 
a nationwide campaign of 
many years’ standing, which 
has steadily built background 
for Union 
the field. 


Its cumulative effectiveness is 


and recognition 


Central’s men in 


one reason why Union Cen- 
tral’s new paid-for business, 
for the first five months of 
1939, is well out in front of 


last year’s record. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
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Mutual Life Advertising 


is designed to appeal to the Agents’ natural 














calendar of life insurance opportunities. 


On the page following 
is shown one of the timely messages that will 
appear in June National magazines with a 
total circulation of more than 5 millions, 
serving as a nation-wide introduction for 
Mutual Life representatives to new pros- 
pects they are planning to call on—the ideal 
pre-approach on which to build successful 
life insurance interviews regarding ‘Youth’s 


Financial Future’’. 
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Forward flows the tide of youth! 


Forward from the high schools, prep schools, trade 
schools, the schools of agriculture, the colleges. 

This is the America of tomorrow in the imme- 
diate making, young people with their hearts keenly 
set upon achievement . . . achievement in the pro- 
fessions, the arts, the crafts, and in engineering, in 
finance, in trade. | 





To all of you, success! May you have the strength, 
the courage, the foresight to plan wisely and hold 


your course! 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel offered 
by the agency representatives of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who will call 
on you! Learn how to safeguard your future through 
the strength, security and service of /ife insurance. 


“Your Frnanciat Reserves” is The Mutual Life’s 20 page booklet with a valuable message for you. 
4 Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 
Inourance Companyof NewYork 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34Nasoau 


Sst 
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An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in June National Magazines 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





United Services Is 
Now Operating 


The United Services Life which com- 
menced business the first of the year, 
is now operating at 403 Normandy 
building, Washington, D. C. It is an 
old line legal reserve company and is- 
sues insurance upon the lives of com- 
missioned officers of the uniformed 
services of the United States govern- 
ment. S. Emerson, the president, 
has had 17 years of insurance experience 
with the Great Southern Life and the 
Gulf States Life. L. K. Patterson is 
vice-president and O. R. Leverett, the 
secretary, was formerly connected with 
the Southern Old Line Life as office 
manager and assistant secretary. H. R. 
MacKellar is treasurer, J. L. Brooks 
medical director, and H. V. McCabe, 
assistant secretary. L. M. Bauman, the 
comptroller, was formerly with the 
Acacia Mutual Life. 

The United Services Life is confining 
its activities to commissioned officers of 
the United States army, navy and ma- 
rine corps, coast guard, public health 
service, coast and geodetic surveys, and 
writes ordinary, limited pay, endowment 
and term forms. It also writes group 
insurance on government § employes. 
Business is written on a_ participating 
basis. Since the company was licensed 
in January it has averaged nearly 





$1,500,000 a month on new business. 
A special founders contract is being 


issued in $5,000 minimum amounts. An- 
nual premiums per $10,000, life only, 
follow: 
Age Ag 
| res $142.50 | OSES eer ee $313.00 
bs ots ons seo 157.80 Dis oenrias aur 387.50 
Eee 182.10 LER SESSA 486.50 
Sere 214. 20 WEP ese rcs eo 624.00 
BO essa ones 256.80 

A modified founder policy is also 


being issued with a modified premium 
for the first three years and a level 
premium thereafter. 





Ohio State Life Agency 
Department Appointments 


H. D. Taylor, Ohio supervisor, has 
been promoted to supervisor of agen- 
cies of the Ohio State Life. Gould M. 
Peters is appointed supervisor of field 
service. 

In addition to his present duties, Mr. 
Taylor will assume those of agency de- 
velopment and training. He has had 
experience and has done effective work 
the past two and one-half years. Mr. 
Peters has a valuable background of 
selling, field organization, sales promo- 
tion and educational experience, includ- 
ing seven years as sales supervisor in 
another field and eight years as agent, 
estate department supervisor, agency 
supervisor and agency manager for the 
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Union Central, Provident Mutual and 
Shenandoah Life. 


Louisville Life Chartered 


FRANKFORT, KY.—The Louisville 
Life, with capital stock of $100,000, was 
granted a charter by the secretary of 
state. Incorporators, each with 50 
shares of stock, are A. E. Funk, Shep- 
herdsville; G. D. Duncan, Franklin; W. 
L. Matthews, Bowling Green; Ben E. 
Niles, Henderson; R. D. Woods, Lex- 
ington; Herbert Tinsley, Warsaw; G. 
W. Biggerstaff, Louisville; T. S. Daw- 
son, Louisville; Hubert Meredith, 
Greenville; C. M. C. Porter, Shepherds- 
ville; J. R. Dorman, Lexington, J. T. 
Lovett, Murray, and William Shallcross, 
Louisville. 


Assets Double Since 1929 


The Oregon Mutual Life assets stand 
at $18,112,913, or more than double what 
they were on Jan. 1, 1929. A gain of 
more than half a million has been made 
in the first four months of 1939. 

In commenting on the growth, W. P. 
Stalnaker, vice-president and treasurer, 
points out the growth is due to the in- 
creases in reserves, which indicate the 
business has grown stronger. Mr. Stal- 
naker points out that although the Ore- 
gon Mutual like most other companies 
had its peak production in 1929, its in- 
surance in force today is approximately 
10 percent greater than any previous 
high point. The tendency of people to 
point back to the good days of 1929 was 
criticised by Mr. Stalnaker who said 








that no one would want to accept that 
year again in trade for the opportunities 
of today and the growth since then, 





Examine Home Security Life 

Home Security Life of Rockford, Ill, 
as of Feb. 6, 1939, had assets $13,17 3 and 
surplus $10,028, according to the report 
of an examination by the Illinois de. 
partment. This company was organized 
in 1936 as Northland Mutual. It is a 
legal reserve assessment company. H, 
L. Meyer is president, A. S. Brown, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, C. W. Bradt, sec- 
retary. Insurance in force was $267, 
455. 

Home Security is preparing to issue a 
new policy known as the Home Security 
plan in conjunction with the life insur- 
ance savings plan of building and loan 
associations. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


The Protective Life of Birmingham is 
sponsoring its annual agency baseball 
contest during June. 

The Occidental Club, newly organized 
at the home office of the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles, has elected these 
officers: President, Powell E. Smith; 
vice-president, D. D. McKendrick; sec- 
retary, Jane Zayechek; treasurer, Clark 
Prediger. 

E. J. von Briesen, a Milwaukee law- 
yer, has been elected a director of 
Lutheran Mutual Life to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of H. F. Roehl of 





Dubuque, Ia. 








LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Equitable Names Rogers 
and Erbe to Texas Posts 


W. J. Erbe has been appointed district 
manager in east Texas for the north 
Texas agency of the Equitable Society. 
He will have headquarters in the Black- 
stone Building in Tyler, and will have 
supervision of 16 counties. Mr. Erbe 
has been with the Equitable for 12 years 
and has always been a substantial pro- 
ducer. While in Albuquerque, N. M., he 
built up that district to close to $2,000,- 
000 production each year. 

R. W. Rogers becomes district man- 
ager of the Fort Worth territory. He 
has been in the insurance business 18 
years. He is a charter member of the 
Equitable organization in Texas, having 
joined it in November, 1937. Last year 
he was vice-president of the Fort Worth 
Underwriters Association. 





Roberts Greensboro Manager 


The Atlantic Life has appointed S. J. 
Roberts general agent at Greensboro, N. 
C., with offices at 508 Security National 
Bank building. He has been with the 
company for several years as home of- 
fice supervisor. He was born in Frank- 
fort, Ky., and received his LL.B. degree 
at George Washington University. 
Shortly after leaving college he went 
with the Acacia Mutual Life as assist- 
ant secretary. After six years in this 
capacity he was transferred to the 
agency department and later became 
manager at Philadelphia. 

Associated with Mr. Roberts will be 
P. R. Thomas as associate general 
agent, and R. C. Millikan, who will con- 
tinue to maintain his office at 127 Staf- 
ford Place, Greensboro. 





Perin with Grannis Agency 

CINCINNATI—Levin B. Perin_ has 
been appointed supervisor in the J. D. 
Grannis agency of Penn Mutual, Cin- 
cinnati, where he will devote much of 
his time to the training of young college 
men. Mr. Perin has had a number of 
years experience in insurance, first with 
Hartford Fire. He has served two years 
as regional supervisor for Kentucky for 
George Washington Life. The Grannis 
agency will start a school for eight 








| 








young college men shortly which will be 


under the supervision of Mr. Perin. Mr. 
Perin attended the Sales Research Bu- 
reau School for supervisors in Chicago 
last summer. He is a native of Cin- 
cinnati and was educated here. 


Joyce & Co. Named by Reliance 


Joyce & Co. of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed general agent by the Reliance 
Life, to report through W. C. Peck, 
manager of the Illinois department. Si- 
multaneously Joyce & Co. has expanded 
its life department, with Lloyd C. Hood 
as manager and a complete staff of as- 
sistants. He formerly was agency as- 
sistant of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in Chicago. Joyce & Co. was organized 
in 1897 and has done a general insur- 
ance business, writing a substantial vol- 
ume of life insurance. 


Samuel Leland, Jr. Resigns 


Samuel Leland, Jr., manager of the 
Union Mutual Life of Maine in Chicago, 
has resigned effective July 1. Mr. Le- 
land has done excellent work in 
strengthening the company in Chicago. 
His record in life insurance has been 
a most satisfactory one. He started with 
the Aetna Life in the city when S. 
Whatley was manager. Later he_be- 
came life insurance manager for Fred 
S. James & Co., who have the Travel- 
ers. He is not only a capable personal 
producer but has demonstrated his ca- 
pacity as an agency head. 


John Manss in New Post 


John Manss has been appointed Cin- 
cinnati general agent of the Midland 
Mutual Life of Columbus. He succeeds 
B. H. Mills, who resigned because 0! 
ill health. Starting in the business in 
Florida in 1926, Mr. Manss went to Cin- 
cinnati nine years ago with fhe Penn 
Mutual, where he became associate gen- 
eral agent. He subsequently became 
home office general agent for the Co- 
lumbia Life, which position he has re- 
signed. 


Whitney Named at Madison. Wis. 

The New England Mutual Life, which 
recently established a district office in 
Madison, Wis., has appointed Wildon F. 
Whitney sales. manager for the Madison 
district. He will appoint an agency 
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force for southwestern Wisconsin, su- 
pervise the agency and engage in per- 
sonal production. 





Opens Second Pittsburgh Agency 


A second general agency has been 
opened in Pittsburgh by American 
United Life, with C. F. Sheedy in 


charge. Mr. Sheedy has had many years’ 
experience as a general agent and per- 
sonal producer. The offices are in the 
Arrott building. 


National of Vt. Columbus Shifts 


The National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed M. D. Donham, long with the 
company in Columbus, O., associate 
general agent there and Edgar A. Sand- 
ers, formerly of Cleveland, as district 
manager. The company has entered on 
an expansion program in the Columbus 
area. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Paul D. Cain has been appointed to 
field assistant in the Travelers’ Cincin- 
nati branch office. 

Reuling & Williamson, Peoria, central 
Illinois general agents Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, have appointed J. M. Smith 
manager of their new estate conserva- 
tion department. He has been engaged 
in estate analysis work in Chicago for 
a number of years. 

M. C. Laughman, Minneapolis general 
agent Berkshire Life, has opened more 
commodious offices in the Rand Tower. 
Since assuming the general agency he 
has shown unusually fine gains. 

C. J. Hoffman, formerly of Chicago, 
has been named by W. H. Meub, Indi- 
anapolis general agent New England 
Mutual Life, as South Bend district 
manager. 

Lloyd E. Hume, for several years a 
personal producer in the Milwaukee 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
has been appointed district manager in 
Madison, Wis., by Gifford Vermillion, 
Milwaukee manager. Joseph Baer, for 
11 years district manager in Madison, 
will devote his entire time to personal 
production. 

The Kansas City Life will shift its 
city agency under W. T. Whitehead, 
manager, from the home office to a 
downtown location at 914 Baltimore ave- 
nue, Kansas City. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Honor Sidney Herzberg on 
30th Anniversary as Manager 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Business as- 
sociates and friends of Sidney Herzberg 
joined in celebrating his 30th anniver- 
Sary as manager of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the Prudential in Wisconsin at 
a dinner. George H. Chace, vice-presi- 
dent, was toastmaster. He was accom- 
panied from the home office by Sayre 
MacLeod, Jr., supervisor. V. F. Pen- 
nell, Chicago regional manager group 
life department, and Frank Thompson, 
medical referee at Milwaukee, were 
guests. Hillis Rhyan, manager Guar- 
dian Life and president of the Milwau- 
kee Life Managers & General Agents 
Association, paid tribute to Mr. Herz- 
berg on behalf of the association. John 
Kraniak spoke for the superintendents 
of the industrial department in Milwau- 
kee, and Grover Knoernschild, assistant 
manager, for the office and agency force. 
Mr. Herzberg was presented with gifts 
and a 30 year medal and scroll. 

On June 1, 1909, Mr. Herzberg joined 
the Prudential in Milwaukee as assistant 
to his father, the late Joseph Herzberg, 
whom he succeeded as manager at the 
latter’s death in 1926. The elder Herz- 
berg was with the Prudential 27 years. 
Willis Herzberg, son of Sidney, is the 
third generation in his office, joining the 
agency on graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1927. He is now 
assistant manager. 

















niversary, the agency force put on a 
successful special drive, combining “Vice 
President Chace” month with one honor- 
ing Manager Herzberg. 





Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president, 
and W. R. Chapman, assistant director 
of agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, 
were honored guests at a reception in 
Columbus, O., to celebrate the opening 
by S. L. Youngquist, general agent, of 
new and larger quarters at 1120-24 
Huntington Bank building. 

Attractive new and enlarged quarters 
have been opened at 2519 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati, by E. E, Enoch, manager 
Connecticut General Life, giving the of- 
fice additional space necessitated by ex- 
panding business. Mr. Enoch held open 
house, receiving the congratulations of 
his friends in the business. 

Allan Gates, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual Life at Little Rock, has been ap- 
pointed for a three-year term on the 
state bank board. 


CHICAGO 


GROUP SUPERVISORS ORGANIZE 


Informal organization of the life 
group supervisors has just been com- 
pleted under the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. At a 
meeting at which E. R. Seece, general 
supervisor Metropolitan Life presided, 
plans for establishment and holding of 
programs were discussed and E. S. 
Tank, regional group supervisor Travel- 
ers, was put in charge of the next meet- 
ing which will be held in October. 

A tentative schedule is being worked 
up with October, January, April and 
June contemplated as meeting months. 

Twenty individuals from 12 companies 
attended the meeting. It was the unan- 
imous decision of those present that 
such a group had been needed in Chi- 
cago for some time to set high stand- 
ards in group work and to promote 
friendliness. No officers were elected and 
as yet the organization will remain en- 
tirely informal. 














MUCH OPTIONAL INSURANCE 


A number of offices are pushing the 
optional plan and have much outstand- 
ing insurance that has not been paid 
for. In case of an application, additional 
insurance is requested and then an at- 
tempt is made to deliver it. Some offices 
claim that they find they can actually 
deliver from 40 to 60 percent. Others 
do not have so high a percentage. At 
any rate agencies are using every pos- 
sible method of placing business. 





Group Supervisor 





In expanding its group department in 
Chicago the Travelers named Karl D. 
King, Jr., district 2 


supervisor. Mr. 
King has been 
with the company 
since his gradua- 
tion from Dart- 
mouth college 14 
years ago. He 
was trained at the 
home office and 
has been located 
in Chicago for 11 





years. 
Mr. King comes 
from an_ insur- 


ance family, his 
father Karl D. 
King being a partner in Fred S. James 
& Co., Chicago. 

The Travelers’ Chicago group office 
is in charge of E. S. Tank, regional su- 
pervisor. 


K. D. KING, JR. 





C. H. Tinsley, manager Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Salt Lake City, is 
opening a new office at Boise, Idaho. 
Thomas M. Fisher, inspector, will be 





During the month preceding the an- 


in charge. 
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A recently published book 
on salesmanship, by a sales 
executive who long and suc- 
cessfully tested his “preach- 
ments” among the buyers, en- 
dorses persistent, systematic 
work as the indispensable 
“element essential to fuse all 
the elements of selling into a 
profitable whole. 


There is reason to suspect 
that more rate - book - toters 
would make more money if 
they would put more empha- 
sis on Element No. |. 
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SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT 


——_ [DIRECTORY }]——_ 


aural 


Auditors-Accountants 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


Auditors & Accountants 
135 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 3868 





Claim Investigations 





MARK LIPMAN SERVICE 


Special Claim Investigations 


LIFE-HEALTH-ACCIDENT 
Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 








Coin Clocks 





COIN CLOCKS 
will help you sell 
more life insur- 
ance. 
New Low Price 
$1.99 and up. 
For full details write to: 





COIN CLOCK SERVICE CO. 
100 — Prospect—4th Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Estate-O-Graph 





LIFE MEN! INQUIRE 
ABOUT THE 
ESTATE-O-GRAPH 


Write 
THE ESTATE-0-GRAPH 
222 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis 











Insurance Law List 





HINE’S INSURANCE 
COUNSEL 


(No Charge for Copies to Legal and 
Claim Dept. Officials) 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Edward E. Collins, Mgr. Chicago 














@ SELL Accident and Health 
Insurance 


The Accident and Health Review 


tells you how, gives you new sales ideas and sug- 
gestions, latest news, court decisions, etc., etc. 


Send 3c in stamps for sample copy to A-1946, 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 








NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Chicago Association 
to Wind Up Year 


The Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters will wind up a highly suc- 
cessful year at the annual meeting June 
13. Holgar J. Johnson, president Na- 
tional association, will speak. 

Election of the slate named last month 
was assured as no further nominations 
were made. L. Mortimer Buckley, Provi- 
dent Mutual, will succeed C. B. Stumes, 
Penn Mutual, as president. 

The new membership roster which 
will contain more names this year than 
ever before, will be published this 
month, according to Miss Joy Luidens, 
executive secretary, whose smooth man- 
agement has been a factor in the ad- 
vances made this year. Total member- 
ship is nearly the 1939 mark set to 
be fulfilled by the time the National 
association meets in St. Louis. 


Clamor for “Clinic” 


So many members have been clamor- 
ing to see the “Spring Clinic of 1939” 
that it will be repeated for those who 
missed the performance. It will be 
given on Saturday morning, June 17, in 
the east exhibit hall Hotel La Salle. 

Other meetings this month are: June 
20, life agency cashiers division; June 
21, annual meeting C. L. U., and also 
general and agencv managers division 
golf party. ’ 

The group supervisors, who were in- 
formally organized last month, will con- 
tinue their organization and are plan- 
ning a series of jneetings for the fall. 


George Paul Smith Is Slated 
to Head Boston Unit 


George Paul Smith, New York Life, 
has been nominated for president of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
The election is being held Friday. Fitz- 
hugh Traylor, Equitable Society, first 
vice-president; Owen D. Murphy, John 
Hancock, second vice-president; W. S. 
Cobb, Jr.. New England Mutual, secre- 
tary, are the other nominees. 

The guest speaker at the dinner Fri- 
day will be President James Lee Loo- 
mis of Connecticut Mutual Life on “Life 
Insurance—A Promising Business.” 

Those nominated for the executive 
committee are: W. H. Boireau, Berk- 
shire Life; J. S. Braunig, Massachusetts 
Mutual; E. W. Enman, Prudential; H. 
S. Faser, Jr., Penn Mutual; J. R. Fitz- 
patrick, Mutual Life; C. F. Gay, Aetna 
Life; R. R. Gorton, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; J. V. Gridley, Connecticut General; 
J. H. Jamison, Northwestern Mutual; I. 
S. Ludin, State Mutual; George Neit- 
lich, Metropolitan, and S. A. Smith, 
Travelers. 


Rench to Be St. Louis President 


Fred T. Rench, general agent Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, has been nom- 
inated to succeed Frank Vesser, manager 
Reliance Life, as president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis. 
The annual meeting will be held aboard 
the steamer President on the Mississippi 
river June 16. 

Welborn Estes, Aetna Life, and L. S. 
Becker, Lincoln National Life, are nom- 
inated for vice-presidents. 








Florida Association Short Course 


E. M. Willis, of Lakeland, president- 
elect of the Florida Life Underwriters 
Association announces the plans for its 
short educational course July 20-21 at 
the Hotel Terrace, Tampa. Afternoon 
of the first day will be given over to 
a school of instruction for association 
officers, state and local, directed by 
A. LeRoy Johnson of Jacksonville, re- 
tiring president. 

The general theme the second day will 
be “The Distribution of Life Insurance 
Proceeds.” Speakers will be Dean Walter 





Matherly of the college of business of 
the state university, “The Social As- 
pects of Income Settlements”; J. Bur- 
ton Webster, Jacksonville, ‘“Settle- 
ment Options,” and Dr. Roland Eutsler, 
who teaches life insurance in the univer- 
sity, “Disbursements to Living Policy- 
holders.” There will also be a discussion 
of “Legal Pitfalls to Be Avoided,” by 
an attorney yet to be named. 





Nevada Sales Congress June 16 


The first annual sales congress of the 
Nevada State Association of Life Under- 
writers is being held at Reno, June 16. 
E. E. Bingham, state manager for Cali- 
fornia-Western States, is in charge of 
the program. Nevada is the newest 
state organization. 





Indiana—The annual meeting will be 
held June 15 at the summer home on 
Lake Maxinkuckee of Homer L. Rogers, 
Equitable Society, state president. 

Monmouth, N. J.—It is an underwrit- 
er’s own attitude toward his business 
that marks him either as a professional 
life underwriter or places him in the 
great average group satisfied with a 
bare and often precarious existence, 
said Fred A. Ditmars, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, secretary of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey, at a luncheon meeting. 

He who places his client’s interests be- 
fore every other consideration cannot 
long remain unrecognized, said Mr. Dit- 
mars. “If the underwriter sets this high 
standard for himself he must be pre- 
pared for the heart breaking period that 
every otner professional man _ passes 
through while he is struggling for recog- 
nition. While actual dividends are not 





New President of the 
San Francisco Life Body 





SAN FRANCISCO — When it was 
announced—or rather whispered—that 
Col. H. Kenneth 
Cassidy, San Fran- 
cisco general agent 
for the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, was to be 
nominated for the 
presidency of the 
San Francisco Life 
Underwriters As- 
sociation all argu- 
ments were de- 
clared off as the 
committee said: 
“There’s a natu- 
ral!” Ever since he 
arrived in San 
Prancisco in H. K. Cassidy 
March, 1937, to 
take over the Pacific Mutual Life office, 
he has been active in organization af- 
fairs. The past year he has been the 
spark plug for the various programs. 
Colonel Cassidy came to San Francisco 
from Houston, where he was manager 
of the Pacific Mutual for 5% years. His 
agency was outstanding in that territory 
and he is solidifying the San Francisco 
agency into a quality group that many 
general agents pray for but seldom pro- 
duce. The son of Dr. G. W. Cassidy, 
Baptist clergyman of Wichita, Kas., Mr. 
Cassidy started in business with the 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Company in 
that city. He became assistant sales 
manager in 1919. In 1922 he went into 
life insurance as vice-president of the 
National Savings Life and in 1927 he be- 
came Kansas manager for the Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville. In 1930 he 
went to the home office as manager of 
agencies and a year later became man- 
ager of the Pacific Mutual Life in Hous- 
ton. 

George Bowman, New York Life, was 
elected vice-president repres«nting the 
personal producers; L. M. White, 
Northwestern Mutual, vice-president for 
the C. L. U., and J. M. Mitchell, Fidelity 
Mutual, representing the general agents 
and managers. 














guaranteed this attitude has never faileg 
to pay substantially. If you can sel] 
yourself on this type of sales policy you 
are definitely engaged in a profession,” 

Rochester, N. Y¥.— New Officers are; 
J. Howard Davies, Phoenix Mutual, presi- 
dent; Phil E. Needham, Equitable of 
Iowa, vice-president; N. B. Read, Na- 
tional Life, secretary-treasurer. A. W. 
Evans, humorist, will be guest speaker 
at the banquet June 9, following a golf 
tournament. 

Cincinnati — Nominating committees 
have submitted names of candidates 
which will be acted upon June 13. J.C. 
Sebastian, Union Central, has been nom- 
inated for president; L. B. Scheuer, State 
Mutual, vice-president; W. C. Wilson, 
Guardian Life, secretary; J. C. McFar- 
land, Ohio State, treasurer; Ray Hodges, 
Ohio National, national committeeman, 
and G. J. Woodward, Equitable Society, 
representative to Ohio association. Two 
directors will be selected from the fol- 


lowing: T. W. Evans, Massachusetts 
Mutual; R. G. Leuzinger, Connecticut 
Mutual; T. P. McCormack, Aetna, and 


H. F. Burtch, New England Mutual. I. B. 
Jackson, Massachusetts Mutual, and J.D. 
Grannis, Jr., Penn Mutual, were chair- 
men of the nominating committees. 


Toronto—Dewey R. Mason, general 
agent Aetna Life, pointed out the danger 
of life insurance salesmen overlooking 
the obvious. The best prospects, he 
stated, are often right at the agent’s 
door while he is looking far afield. 


South Bend, Ind.—F. A. Morse, North- 
western Mutual, is the new president 
succeeding William Klusmeier, Western 
and Southern. R. H. Kromer, Equitable 
Society, is vice-president, and C. A. Steis, 
Minnesota Mutual, secretary. 


Raleigh, N. C.—The chief speaker at 
the annual barbecue was Governor 
Ehringhaus of North Carolina, who was 
recently elected a director of Equitable 
Society. John T. Richardson, Aetna Life, 
is nominated for president; S. B. Marley, 
Durham Life, vice-president, and Harvey 
Maness, Provident Life & Accident, sec- 
retary. 


Oklahoma City—The season closed with 
a meeting with nearly 250 members and 
guests present. Rollin L. Baird, Equita- 
ble of Iowa, was elected president; Jesse 
T. Owens, Mutual Life, vice-president; 
M. R. Burnham, Great Southern Life, 
secretary, and W. J. Wilson, New York 
Life, treasurer. 

The keynote was sounded by Holgar J. 
Johnson, National association president, 
in a talk on “Changing Trends.” The 
association had met its quota of 176 
members, President Stewart Meyers an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Johnson also talked to the General 
Agents & Managers Club, and met with 
the executive committee of the under- 
writers association. At the latter meet- 
ing, the executive committee voted to 
endorse Paul C. Sanborn, chairman Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, for national 
trustee. 


Northern New Jersey—The annual 
meeting, which was to have been held 
June 12 in Newark, has been postponed 
to June 16 in connection with the asso- 
ciation’s outing. 

Burlington, Vt.—At the annual meet- 
ing these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, P. H. Page, National Life; vice- 
president, J. R. Olson, Prudential; treas- 
urer, C. E. Fisher, New England Mutual 
Life; secretary, F. G. Pederson, Equita- 
ble Society. 


Earle W. Brailey, general agent New 
England Mutual Life in Cleveland, a 
former Vermonter, speaks June 9. 

Vermont—The annual meeting will be 
held in Barre on June 22, ” 

Peoria, l.—W. H. Gardner, general 
sales manager Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company, Peoria, will speak June 14 on 
Chin-up Salesmanship.” 


Lansing, Mich—New officers are: 
President H. J. Henry, Aetna Life; vice- 
president, R. H. Moore, Ohio National 
Life; secretary, E. Baker, Canada Life; 
treasurer, Glenn Carey, Penn Mutual 
Life. 

San Franciseo—Superintendent of in- 
surance L. H. Pink, of New York, will 
speak at a luncheon meeting June 22. 
H. K. Cassidy, Pacific Mutual Life, will 
be installed as president at that time, to- 
gether with other officers and directors. 

Pittsburgh— Dr. R. C. Hutchinson, 
president of Washington & Jefferson Col- 
lege, will speak at the annual meeting 
June 15. He gave the C. L. U. confer- 
ment address at the Houston convention. 
The Lee D. Hemingway President’s Cup 
will be awarded to the agency outstand- 
ing in association contribution during 
the year. 
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Family Group, Monthly Premiums Up 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





a monthly debit ordinary policy which 
is a combination of ordinary and indus- 
trial. It is issued by the ordinary de- 
partment and the regular basis for se- 
lection of ordinary business is used. The 
cash and loan values are on the ordi- 
nary basis and the assured may convert 
the contract to regular ordinary. An 
assured who has a regular ordinary pol- 
icy may convert it to the monthly debit 
ordinary basis during the first year after 
issue. 

In connection with the M.P.O. policy 
the agents are remunerated by payments 
representing a certain number of times 
increase in debits plus a collection fee. 
During the first quarter of 1939, 39 
percent of the ordinary business of Lon- 
don Life was on the M.P.O. basis. 

In 1935 London Life brought out a 
family group policy in both ordinary 
and industrial. It consists of $1,000 en- 
dowment at 65 on the husband and $500 
term insurance on the wife. If the hus- 
band predeceases the wife, she gets the 
$1,000 and can convert the $500 on her 
own life to a whole life basis if she is 
not more than 65 years of age. London 
Life will not issue the policy if the wife 
is more than four years older than the 
husband. During the first quarter of 
1939 less than one-quarter of the total 
amount issued in the ordinary depart- 
ment was on the family group basis. In 
the industrial department it constituted 
5 percent of the business issued. The 
persistency on the business has been 
good. 





DIVIDEND SCALES 
Likelihood Is Slim That Com- 
panies Will Abandon Distribution 
That Increases with Duration 





On the question of whether the de- 
cline in interest rates will result in an 
elimination of dividend scales that in- 
crease with duration, H. H. Jackson, 
National Life of Vermont, stated that 
the question seems to imply that the 
dividend schedule is something that is 
determined in advance. If that were 
all there was to it, he said, there would 
be no need for participating companies. 
Dividend distribution, he declared, was 
devised to admit the fact that no actu- 
ary can be omniscient as to the future. 
The actuary not being omniscient, the 
rate can be high enough so that there 
is a reasonable expectation that divi- 
dends will be returned. 

Participating insurance, unfortunately, 
he Said, is so sold that it is in com- 
petition with non-par. That causes the 
agents to make the dividend scale ap- 
pear as something predetermined. He 
said, in boom times, it looked as if the 
sky might be the limit. In Great Britain 
a convenient way was found of dispos- 
ing of surplus. Additions were used 
with the result that the companies were 
selling level premium increasing insur- 
ance. That caused an insidious theory 
to be implanted in the public mind. It 
should be understood by the public, he 
said, that in bad years dividends go 
down and in good years they are likely 
to increase. The public should be made 
to understand that there is no smooth 
Progression. If that is understood there 
should be no disappointment. 


Extremely Approximate Matter 


In the nature of things, Mr. Jackson 
said, whatever the basis of distribution, 
it must be an extremely approximate 
affair. He pointed out that the basis 
classifications of the business are ex- 
tremely approximate. For instance, the 
classification “age at entry” includes 
those who are very much better lives 
than others. There is a wide variation 
between the best and the borderline in 
the class. Any scheme, he said, which 
1S_ reasonably conceived and in the 
broadest fashion does reasonable equity 
to all is the utmost that can be expected. 





Mi. Jackson cited this quotation from 
Thomas Carlisle: 

“All things in this world go by ap- 
proximation. With any not insufferable 
approximation we must be patient.” 

W. A. Jenkins, Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity, had made an interesting anal- 
ysis of dividend schedules. He took 37 
United States companies with $100,000,- 
000 ordinary in force or more. He ana- 
lyzed their dividend schedules on 20- 
year endowment policies in 1934 and 
1939. He made a comparison of the 
amount by which the dividends in the 
eleventh to twentieth years exceeded 
the dividends during the first ten years. 


Group of 14 Companies 


One group of 14 companies in 1934 
and 1939 were on the 3 percent basis. 
In 1934 these companies combined had 
an excess of $5 in dividends for the last 
ten years of the 20-year endowment 
policy over the first ten years whereas 
in 1939 the excess is $3. 

A group of eight companies were on 
a 3% percent basis both in 1934 and in 
1939. They likewise had a $5 excess in 
1934 and a $3 in 1939. 

Fifteen of the companies in 1934 were 
on a 3% percent interest basis and in 
1939 were on a 3 percent or 3% percent 
basis. In 1934 these companies had an 
excess during the last 10 years of the 
20-year endowment of less than $5 
which was lower than that of the other 
two groups but in 1939 they had an 
excess of $5 which was higher than for 
the other two groups. 

Thirty-five of the companies generally 
show an increase in dividend scale with 
duration, he said. Six companies show 
some level points and a few decreases 
at the tail end and at higher ages. 


Interest Factor Not Sole Test 


A representative of Sun Life of Can- 
ada said it is not probable that com- 
panies will adopt dividend scales that 
do not increase with duration. The three 
factor method mathematically will give 
dividends that decrease by duration, but 
strict application of that formula is not 
necessarily desirable. The companies 
may continue to employ an increasing 
scale even though the interest rates de- 
cline. 

The replacement problem would be 
intensified, he said, if a decreasing scale 
were introduced. The company should 
avoid disturbing policyholders. The 
bonus method employed by the British 
companies, he said, produces satisfied 
policyholders. 

Surplus distribution, he said, is a prac- 





tical matter. Few come close to the 
actual facts, for instance, so far as ex- 
penses are concerned. He did predict 
that the slope of the increase by dura- 
tion is likely to become less steep. 

E. McConney, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
expressed the belief that few policy- 
holders keep a record of their dividends. 
During the past few years they have 
become pretty well inured to reductions. 

Bruce Shepherd, Life Presidents As- 
sociation, declared it is strange that the 
interest rate used in determining the 
contract liabilities should have an effect 
on dividend scales. The basis of valua- 
tion as to interest rate has little to do, 
he said, with the slope of dividend scales. 
He said there is a predisposition to feel 
that the reserve liability in an indivi- 
dual case is a precise measure of the 
policyholder’s equity in that contract. 


FEMALE MORTALITY 
Favorable Experience Recorded 
in Paper by R. C. Guest Is Shared 
by Other Insurers 








H. H. Jackson, National Life of Ver- 
mont, gave a discussion of a paper pre- 
sented at the previous meeting by R. C. 
Guest, State Mutual, on female mortal- 
ity. He said that the female mortality 
experience of National Life has been 
satisfactory. The female policy is of 
small average size. The ratio of actual 
to expected mortality is better by 
amounts than by lives and by policies, 
which differs from the male experience. 
Mr. Jackson said he would like to see 
a study made of female mortality by 
marital status. Successful selection can 
be depended upon if the business is lim- 
ited to spinsters and if the plans sold 
are endowments or limited pay. The 
selection of married women must be 
especially careful. 

Another contribution on the subject 
said that most of the saving in mortality 
that is found in female lives is needed to 
compensate for the extra expense in- 
volved due to the low sized policy. 


Record of Equitable Society 


A. C. Webster, Equitable Society, 
submitted a discussion. He proposed 
the question as to whether with in- 
creased average size of policy on female 
lives, mortality will become less favor- 
able. He said he was surprised to find 
that Mr. Guest discovered that there 
was an excess of deaths on account of 
nephritis among females. The reverse 
is commonly believed to be true. He 
said he would like to see an investiga- 
tion of the mortality from a ciabetic 
angle. 

Twenty percent of the applications re- 





ceived by Equitable Society, he said, are 
on female lives. They are for smaller 
amounts and at younger ages. 

He gave a thumb uail sketch of the 
mortality record of Equitable Society 
on policies issued in 1923-35 carried to 
policy anniversary 1936. For age at 
issue, 20-29, the male mortality ratio 
was 92 percent of expected and female 
98 percent. For ages at issue, 30-39, 
male expected was 93 percent, female 
86 percent; ages 40-49, male 90 percent, 
female 73 percent; over age 50, male 97 
percent, female 55 percent. In the last 
bracket, Mr. Webster suggested that 
the vastly better showing for female is 
probably due to the severe selection 
exercised. 


Eschews Elderly Parents 


Mr. Webster said that Equitable So- 
ciety eschews dependent elderly parents, 
who are insured for the benefit of chil- 
dren who pay the premium. 

J. R. Larus, Phoenix Mutual, said 
that for years of issue 1925-32 carried 
to policy anniversary 1934, the mortality 
ratio of females on the policy basis was 
78 percent of the male record and on 
the amount basis it was 66 percent. The 
average female policy in Phoenix Mu- 
tual is $2,200 or one-half the male aver- 
age. The low mortality ratio on female 
business by amounts, he suggested, 
might be due to the very careful selec- 
tion that is exercised when the rare ap- 
plication is received for a large amount 
on a female life. The lapse ratio on 
female business is better than on male 
and that may have some bearing on the 
better mortality experience. 

Cc. F. B. Richardson, Confederation 
Life, in talking about settlement op- 
tions, said that Some companies now 
have as much as 10 percent of their 
total liabilities in settlement options. In 
the future, the companies may take on 
the character of investment concerns, 
and he asked whether that would be de- 
sirable. He suggested that the options 
are in the nature of a frill. “Will they,” 
he asked, “became like a disability which 
is an expensive piece of decoration?” The 
business is ever becoming more com- 
plicated, he said. “We never simplify.” 


HOSPITALIZATION PLANS 
New Line Is In Experimental 
Stage and Great Diversity 
In Coverage Exists 








A paper that had been prepared by 
G. W. Fitzhugh of Metropolitan Life 
on hospitalization insurance was read. 
He said that group hospitalization poli- 
cies were first written in conjunction 
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with group life or group accident and 


health lines. Now the experience has 
proved satisfactory and the business 
can be written independently for se- 


lected groups. Group hospitalization is 
excess of workmen’s compensation and 
occupational diseases coverage. It does 
not protect those over age 70. In 1938, 
he said, Metropolitan Life started issu- 
ing group surgical operation benefits 
only in connection with group hospital 
or group accident and health. When 
the operation is performed on an out 
patient, the maximum reimbursement is 
reduced by one-half. 

The coverage can be extended to in- 
clude dependent wives and unmarried 
children of ages three to 18. Until re- 
cently this coverage could not be ex- 
tended to dependents on account of sta- 
tutory considerations, but the laws are 
being changed in a number of states 
and by the end of the legislative sea- 
son, Mr. Fitzhugh said that the business 
can be written on this basis generally. 
The laws in these states, for instance, 
are being amended: California, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fitzhugh estimated that between 
3,090,000 and 4,000,000 persons are cov- 
‘ered under community hospital plans. 
Many of these applied for the coverage 
on their own initiative. The number 
covered for hospitalization under 
group plans is estimated at about 500,- 
000 and the expectation is that this fig- 
ure will reach 1,000,000 by the end of 
this vear. There is much demand for 
this coverage and the group writing 
conipanies are prepared to meet the 
demand, according to Mr. Fitzhugh. 


K. B. Piper Gives Review 


K. B. Piper, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, said that the interest in hospitali- 
zation insurance is due to the current 
emphasis on cooperative enterprise, be- 
cause the financial problems of hospitals 
have become intensified and because the 
fear of hospitals on the part of the pub- 
lic generally is less than it used to be. 

Most of the accident and health com- 
panies, he said, now issue hospital and 
surgical benefits. The hospitalization 
policy embraces a bewildering array of 
waiting periods. The underwriting of 
female risks is uncertain and many dif- 
ferent schemes are being employed. 
Many will not write housewives. Provi- 
dent Life & Accident will consider a 
housewife, if the husband is insured and 
the daily benefits are cut from $5 to $4. 

The group hospitalization contracts 
contain many variations. There is great 
diversity in the needs of various com- 
munities and the plan should be made 
to fit the requirements. 

The earlier elaborate operation sched- 
ules were found to be unsatisfactory and 
broader classifications are now being 
used. The schedule of benefits seems 
to have a bearing on the extent of the 
risk. A high schedule seems to breed 
expensive operations. There seems to 
be an appeal to those who enjoy bad 
health. “To cut or not to cut,” he 
said, “may be decided by the schedule of 
operation benefits.” 

Mr. Piper said that group rates can- 
not be fixed for schedules providing as 
high as $150 for common operations. 
Seventy-five dollars will usually relieve 
the assured of his financial obligation. 

Diversity, he said, is a necessary char- 
acteristic of a line that is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. Eventually, he pre- 
dicted, there will be a smaller number 
of more or less standardized coverages. 
Many of the present plans simply can- 
not be continued, he declared. 


Confederation Life Experience 


G. G. Myer, Confederation Life, said 
his company wrote its first group hos- 
pitalization contract in 1934. It con- 
tained a daily benefit of $3 which was 
an indemnity provision. That proved to 
be too rigid and in 1935 varying benefits 
of $2 to $4 were introduced. The maxi- 
mum is now $6. In 1934 the limit of 
benefit was 67 days. It is now a choice 
between 31 days and 70 days. The re- 


” 


imbursement basis proved to be un- 


popular and now a fixed benefit is pro- 
vided. Now rates are quoted for de- 
pendents and they are quite steep, he 
said. A flat rate is charged regardless 
of the number of children. There is a 
limit placed on the amount that an em- 
ploye can contribute. 

There were no surgical benefits of- 
fered at first, but they are now offered 
on an indemnity basis. He expressed 
the opinion that the surgeons will proba- 
bly charge the maximum if they know 
that such coverage exists. 

In 1934 the premium ranged from 50 
cents a month to $1 where the group 
was 100 percent female. The same mini- 
mum rates apply today, but the cov- 
erage runs for 70 days, the business is 
graded lower and the occupational, fe- 
male and dependent rates have been re- 
duced. The experience of Confedera- 
tion Life has been satisfactory with 
claims about one-half of the gross 
premiums. However, he said much of 
the business is in its first year and many 
of those covered are not yet fully 
claims conscious. 

There is a demand for medical fee 
coverage, but this he predicted could not 
be offered. There is always the danger 
of unnecessary charges. The cost would 
probably prove to be prohibitive. 

A cooperative organization in To- 
ronto, he said, provides medical fee and 
hospitalization and surgical benefits but 
the charge is $6.50 monthly for a family 
of four. 

Steps are being taken to liberalize the 
benefits and reduce the rates. He 
warned against permitting unsound 
practices to creep in. 


DISTRIBUTION BY PLAN 


O. W. Perrin Traces Record 
of Penn Mutual During the 
Past Five Years 











Oliver W. Perrin, Penn Mutual, in 
discussing the question of distribution 
of business, gave the record of his com- 
pany for the past five years. Based upon 
paid for new business by amounts, ordi- 
nary in 1934 constituted 60 percent of 
the Penn Mutual writings. In 1938 the 
ordinary percentage was 48.4. The rec- 
ord of Penn Mutual in this direction is 
more definitely downward than that in- 
dicated by the Research Bureau study of 
the record of 34 companies. Endow- 
ments constituted 13 percent of the busi- 
ness in 1934 and 22 percent in 1938. 
Term and convertible income (the term 
part of family maintenance type of con- 
tract) combined in 1934 constituted 21.8 
percent of the business, in 1937, 17.9 per- 
cent and in 1938, 20.2 percent. The term 
is divided about evenly between pure 
term and the term portion of family 
maintenance. 

For the first four months of this year, 
ordinary constituted 47.5 percent of the 
business; limited payments 7 percent; 
endowments 20.2; total term 21.1, and 
single premium 4.2. 

Mr. Perrin said it is too early to ap- 
prehend the results of reducing the pol- 
icy loan interest rate to 5 percent and 
changing the income settlement agree- 
ment. The change was made Jan. 1, 
1939. During the first four months of 
this year, in Penn Mutual, the percent- 
age of new business placed under in- 
come settlement was 35.3 and the per- 
centage of ourstanding business was 9.9. 
The percentage on new business was 
somewhat~- lower than in immediately 
preceding years and the percentage on 
outstanding business was somewhat 
higher. Mr. Perrin suggested that this 
may have some significance. In 1934, 30 
percent of the Penn Mutual’s new busi- 
ness by amount was placed with income 
settlements and 6.8 percent of outstand- 
ing insurance was so treated. In 1935, 
the comparable ratios were 34 and 9.4. 
In 1938 the ratios were 39.8 and 9. He 
expressed the opinion that the business 
and economic situation has a greater in- 
fluence than changes in the options 
themselves. He said that apparently 
there has been no effects from the 
propaganda for term insurance. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Recruiting and Selection 
Stressed at Texas Meeting 





SAN ANGELO, TEX.—The annual 
gathering of the general agents and 
managers’ conference of the Texas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters here was 
marked by an earnest study of the prob- 
lems of recruiting and developing men. 

R. Barney Shields, Dallas, Great Na- 
tional Life, was elected chairman, and 
Hollis Manley, Abilene, vice-chairman. 

Jesse N. Fletcher, San Antonio man- 
ager Great Southern Life, began the 
discussion of securing of new agents 
through the nominator system. Selec- 
tion is the essential in securing good 
men, he said. It is important that the 
agency builder have some effective plan 
which will bring him into contact with 
a large number of men from whom he 
can select men qualified for development 
into life insurance salesmen. 

This contacting of men requires the 
same plans and methods which the 
agent uses in prospecting. The man- 
ager must have centers of influence or 
acquaintances who know him and like 
him well enough to give him informa- 
tion and aid him in contacting men who 
may prove worthwhile. Clubs and civic 
and church organizations are good 
sources for nominators and new agents. 


Agents Valuable Source 


Agents are one of the most valuable 
sources for new men, said Mr. Fletcher. 
Successful agents will help sell the op- 
portunity of life insurance _ selling. 
Business and _ professional men who 
know the character and ability of men 
who may be seeking better opportunity 
are the best nominators in small towns. 
He stressed the need of building prestige 
with nominators by selling them on the 
opportunity which life insurance offers. 

“Securing New Agents Through Per- 
sonal Contacts” was treated by J. C. 
Grantham, Houston manager Southwest- 
ern Life. Mr. Grantham said that good 
selection means a reduction in cost of 
recruiting. Before looking for a new 
agent the manager should have a clear 
idea of the type of individual who can 
make a good agent. Better selection 
improves the public attitude toward life 
agents and particularly the agency and 
company represented by the better class 
of agents. 

Mr. Grantham rated the center of in- 
fluence equal in importance in the selec- 
tion of agents and the securing of pros- 
pects. Confidence of men contacted by 
the manager is a most important ele- 
ment in securing cooperation. The cen- 
ter of influence must be impressed with 
life insurance selling as a desirable voca- 
tion. 


Sell Opportunity Offered 


This selling of the center of influence 
must be followed by selling the pros- 
pective agent on the opportunity offered, 
Mr. Grantham pointed out. As centers 
which may supply valuable prospective 
agents, Mr. Granthan named college 
placement bureaus, college professors, 
secretaries of the chambers of com- 
merce, mewspaper men, purchasing 
agents, superintendents of schools, and 
other men who are in a position to know 
men capable of doing the type of sales 
work essential to success. 


“Securing new agents through old 
policyholders, examiners and_ present 
agents” was presented by J. Harold 


Sharpe, Fort Worth manager Southland 
Life. Servicing the policyholder is nec- 
essary to build prestige of the manager 
with the policyholder. The policyholder 
is naturally interested in securing the 
right type of representatives for the 
company which is spending his money. 
Policyholders are already sold on the 
company and are sold on the manager 
if they have been properly serviced. 
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Members of the agency force are the 
best source of new recruits, if they 
themselves are successful and happy, 
said Mr. Sharpe. An award should be 
given for a contact leading to the secur- 
ing of a new agent. He favors an im- 
mediate cash payment rather than a 
future payment based on production of 
the new recruit. 

Mr. Sharpe stressed the importance 
of not painting the picture too rosily 
either to the new recruit or the centers 
which provide information on Prospec- 
tive agents. He urged caution in secur- 
ing agents from personal contacts. Be- 
fore a manager approaches a new con- 
tact on selling he should investigate the 
prospect and have sufficient information 
to assure him that the prospect is the 
type he desires before making an ad- 
vance toward giving him a contract. 
This plan avoids embarrassment. 


Discuss Advertising for Agents 


B. A. Wiedermann, San Antonio man- 
ager Union Central Life, told of the 
use of advertising in securing new 
agents. The best means of securing new 
agents is through the building of pres- 
tige’ with the members of the agency 
force and with those who are acquainted 
with the agency. This prestige is the 
best advertising. Small town newspapers, 
he suggested, may be used to some ad- 
vantage. He .stressed the importance 
of the alertness as to all opportunities 
for recruiting desirable men. 

Mr. Wiedermann presented some of 
the general agents of San Antonio who 
have tried newspaper advertising. O. D. 
Douglas, Lincoln National, said that 
newspaper advertising usually brought 
a type of inquiries who are not fitted 
for success in selling life insurance. The 
best advertising is the building of good- 
will that the policyholders will be glad 
to recommend men. Next to this, he 
placed the giving of the opportunity for 
men to succeed and the prestige that 
comes to an agency and its manager 
through men who are known as suc- 
cesses. 


Helland Tells Results 


G. Archie Helland, San Antonio gen- 
eral agent Connecticut Mutual, said that 
when his company came into the state 
and established its three general agen- 
cies advertising was necessary. In San 
Antonio advertisements offering training 
broyght 136 replies, 72 with suitable 
background, 36 selected for school, and 
four selected. One of the four is still 
with the company as a district manager. 
As a byproduct of the advertising, Mr. 
Helland stated that some of the men 
who attended the school have suggested 
names of suitable men for agency work. 

O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio manager 
Jefferson Standard Life, said he does 
not advocate advertising, but told of one 
agent who has been producing $250,000 
consistently for several years, secured 
through a small advertisement in the 
local paper. He urged that quality 
selection rather than quantity selection 
for the building of business that will 
stay on the books. 


Urges Careful Investigation 


Lem '‘C. Swinney, Dallas general agent 
Pacific Mutual Life, spoke on “Modern 
Techniques in Selection of Agents. 
Only those men who will cooperate 
with the manager should be selected. 
Consideration of background of an agent 
is essential in selection. Haphazard 
training of poorly selected men costs 
money. 

Mr. Swinney said rating charts and 
the various tests are valuable aids in 
eliminating undesirable prospects, but 
there can never be an automatic method 
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for selecting successful agents as there 
is no substitute for good judgment. 

To supplement the results of ratings 
and tests, Mr. Swinney urged careful 
investigation of the man and his per- 
sonal record, his family attitude and 
personal habits. 

Mr. Swinney stressed the personal 
characteristics needed for successful 
selling: Simple effective manner of tell- 
ing the story of life insurance, ability 
to get along with people, living in a 
friendly world, happy family life, dom- 
inant interest in work of selling and 
avoidance of objectionable personal 
habits. 
E. B. Thurman, Chicago general 
agent New England Mutual Life, in 
discussing “Motivating the Agent Into 
Action,” stated that motivation must 
come from within the agent and that 
the manager or general agent can only 
ofier stimulation. Men will only put 
forth a certain effort for money. An 
agent will go further for another man 
than he will for the value of money. 
How far an agent will go for a manager 
is a question of leadership. Leadership 
in an agency, Mr. Thurman stated, is 
based on selection of men who are capa- 
ble and who have latent ability which 
may be stimulated. The manager must 
make his agents desire success and give 
them greater vision. Those who reach 
the peak of achievement have a great 
purpose in life and are willing to sacri- 
fice themselves for the attainment of 
their objective. The objective motivat- 
ing the successful agent is the solving 
of economic problems through provision 
against old age, the protection of the 
widow and the preservation of the home 
as a haven of safety for the orphaned 
child. 

President Sam R. Hay, Jr., now su- 
perintendent of agents, Protective Life, 
opened the session and R. M. White, 
Dallas, manager Jefferson Standard Life, 
chairman of the group, presided. 





Mitchell San Francisco Head 


J. M. Mitchell, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
secretary-treasurer of the San Francisco 
General Agents & Managers Association 
the past year, has been elected chairman. 
Arthur Hutchinson, New York Life, is 
vice-chairman, and Donald A. Hampton, 
Provident Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 
A “play-day” will-be held at Los Altos 
Country Club June 14 with Mr. Hamp- 
ton in charge of arrangements. 

Chester O. Fisher, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, spoke on “The 
General Agent’s Job.” President B. J. 
Perry and R. N. Benton, agency secre- 
tary of that company, also attended the 
meeting. Mr. Perry spoke on the pres- 
ent day tax and investment situation and 
urged the managers to be thoroughly 
familiar with these conditions. 





Discuss Settlements and Trusts 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Guy Price, 
trust officer Fort Worth National Bank, 
spoke on optional settlements and insur- 
ance trusts from the bank standpoint at 
the luncheon of the Fort Worth Life 
Managers & General Agents. 





Milwaukee Expansion Discussed 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—C. B. Stumes, 
president Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters and general agent Penn 
Mutual, was guest at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Life Managers & 
General Agents. Association activities 
were discussed with a view of develop- 
ing an enlarged program in Milwaukee. 





Chapman Columbus Speaker 


W, R. Chapman, assistant director of 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, 
spoke to the Life Managers & General 
Agents Association of Columbus, O., on 
“It’s Our Job.” 





The Pittsburgh Supervisors Club will 
meet June 29. Ward Phelps of the Life 


Insurance Sales Research Bureau will 
speak, 





Pink Proposes 
Examination Setup 
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or less, $7 in cities of 50,000 to 500,000 
and $8 in cities of more than 500,000. 
The railroad transportation charge shall 
not exceed the regular railroad fare plus 
Pullman accommodations. Acceptable 
vouchers for hotel accommodations and 
Pullman accommodations shall be sub- 
mitted. 


New Committees Named 


A new list of committees has been 
printed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Chairman of 
the executive committee is Pink of New 
York; chairman accident and _ health 
committee, Hobbs, Kansas; _ blanks, 
NV. A. Robinson, Ohio; examinations, 
Read, Oklahoma; subcommittee exam- 
inations, Harrison, Arkansas; casualty- 
surety, Gontrum, Maryland; fire and 
marine, Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; 
subcommittee of fire and marine to con- 
sider excess commissions, pool and asso- 
ciation affiliations, auto finance, broker- 
ages, Hall, Texas; fraternal, Swain, 
Delaware; subcommittee, fraternal com- 
mittee, Smrha, Nebraska; group hospi- 
talization, Taggart, Pennsylvania; laws 
and legislation, Bowles, Virginia; life, 
Kavanaugh, Colorado; subcommittee to 
study report on industrial insurance, 
McCormack, Tennessee. 


Other Committee Heads 


Also social security, Taggart, Penn- 
sylvania; taxation, Holmes, Montana; 
unauthorized insurance, Erickson, North 
Dakota; valuation of securities, Pink, 
New York; workmen’s compensation, 
Mortensen, Wisconsin; interstate liqui- 
dation and reorganization, Pink, New 
York; misallocated premiums, Boney, 
North Carolina; standard fire policies, 
Pink, New York; uniform code, Palmer, 
Illinois; committee to prepare a qualifi- 
cation and examination manual for 
agents, Newbauer, Indiana; committee 
on uniform policy form for automobile 
finance companies, Blackall, Connecti- 
cut; committee on standardization of 
insurance companies real estate ap- 
praisals, Lloyd, Ohio; mortality table, 
A. N. Guertin, New Jersey; insurance 
publications, Alex MacDonald, Wyom- 
ing; uniform countersignature law, 
Harrington, Massachusetts. 

The committee in charge of entertain- 
ing the commissioners in Los Angeles 
following their annual convention in 
San Francisco consists of Maurice V. 
Pew, Farmers Automobile Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange; Howard J. Brace, Occi- 
dental Life; L. J. Cooper, Pacific Mutual 
Life; W. R. Malone, Postal Union Life, 
and J. C. McInerny, Pacific Indemnity. 
The entertainment will consist of a boat 
trip to Santa Catalina Island, June 26. 

Because of the desire of those attend- 
ing the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
San Francisco to see as much of the 
San Francisco fair as possible, the Pa- 
munkey ceremonial that was scheduled 
to be held Wednesday evening, June 21, 
has been canceled. Thus it will be pos- 
sible for all conventioneers to go to the 
fair Wednesday and Friday evenings 
and on Saturday which has been desig- 
nated insurance day at the exposition. 
All insurance offices in the city will be 
closed on that day and several thousand 
insurance people are expected to attend. 
Friday afternoon will be devoted to rec- 
reation and there will be a golf tourna- 
ment at that time. The non-golfers will 
be taken on a sight seeing trip. 

For the ladies there will be a lunch- 
eon under the Redwoods at Muir 
Woods. 

A special train bearing the eastern 
contingent arrives in San Francisco 
Tuesday, June 20. A big welcome will 
be extended to these travelers. Mayor 
Rossi has arranged a civic welcome for 
the group. Radio broadcasts will be 
given. Courtesies of three golf courses 
will be available. 





























WHY TERM ADDITIONS? 


ECAUSE it provides a substantial amount of extra 

protection (policy histories show a 5% to 40% 
increase in insurance) without increase in premium— 
and without evidence of insurability. Because it takes 
dividend dollars, which are often frittered away, and 
‘puts them in harness to accomplish more fully the main 
purpose of the premium. Because the extra protection 
thus furnished may be used for a cash clean-up fund, 
for loan repayment, for extra income or readjustment, 
for an emergency fund, or to repay the premium! And 
looking at Term Additions through the agent’s eyes— 


because it is a blue ribbon closing idea. 


Continental American 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware W. M. Rothaermel, Vice President 









































YOUR RIGHT TO WIN 




















Every man who expects to arrive somewhere during his 
business life thinks frequently about where he is going, 
how soon he is likely to get there, and what route to 
take to his destination. 


A number of years ago, a man who represented the 
most advanced learning of that period said, “There is 
no good equal to winning what is your right." The 
expectation of winning exactly this—the things we 
have a right to win—is one of the strongest incentives 
to work known to men everywhere. The whole of your 
business life is wrapped up in your plans and your work 
toward the goal of winning what you have a right 
to win. 


If you are a successful life insurance salesman you are 
entitled to every consideration for a chance to win for 
yourself an advancement. If you are interested, and 
can qualify for a general agency opportunity in North 
Carolina, Maryland or West Virginia, write to 


Robt. V. Hatcher, Superintendent of Agencies 














ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 
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@ The property management firms whose names are shown on this page have been selected after 
careful investigation. They have the recommendation and endorsement of The National Underwriter. 


ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA (Cont.) 


COLORADO (Cont.) 


FLORIDA (Cont.) 








ENGEL 


REALTY. COMPANY 
Realtors & Insurors 


MANAGEMENT SALES 
LEASES APPRAISALS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


F. D. COURNEEN 
M. A. I. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
All Classes 
Industrial—Sales, Rentals, 
Leasing—Appraisals— Loans 
Covering Metropolitan Oakland Area 


415 Financial Center Bldg. 
Oakland, Calif. 














Property Management 
APPRAISALS 
SALES INSURANCE 


-GIBLIN= 


Lert es Esiale Service) 


6 ST. JOSEPH ST. MOBILE, ALA. 











CALIFORNIA 





Specializing,in Loans, Sales Exchanges, Rentals 
Hollywood, Wilshire and Beverly Hills Properties 
Day and Night 
Property Management Service 





1019 So. La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Los Angeles Population 1950—2,500,000 


W. M. GARLAND and CO. 
117 West 9th Street 





APPRAISALS An 
SALES penn er 
Organization 
FINANCING of 
INSURANCE Years Standing 











0. W. COTTON 
REALTOR 


520-24 Commonwealth Building 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Property Management 
LOANS — LEASING 


SALES — APPRAISALS 
COMPLETE REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Property Management Equitable 
Life Co. 














R. G. HAMILTON & CO. 


(Established 1922) 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 
RENTALS 
SALES 
LOANS 











COLDWELL 
CORNWALL and BANKER 


Property Management 
General Real Estate 
and Appraisals 
A STATE WIDE SERVICE 


ae By 6th St. 57 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Established 1908 


ROY C. SEELEY CO. 


Business and Industrial Realtors 


Property Management—Appraisals 
Complete Service 


Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








Appraisers 
Property Managers 
Sales 

Loans 


A. D. Wilson & Co. 
1730 Calif., Denver, Colo. 








RUPERT L. RACKLEY 


Realtors 
ALFRED I. puPONT BUILDING 
PHONE 2-4541 
Miami, Florida 
APPRAISALS 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Reference Florida National Bank 
& Trust 








CONNECTICUT 





BRIDGEPORT 
THE INVESTORS MORTGAGE CO. 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 


Member Institute Management 
875 Main Street 








HARTFORD 
JOHN A. CAULKINS 


Certified Property Management 
M.A.I. APPRAISALS 
327 Trumbull St. 








Property Management 
General Brokerage 
Appraisals 
Loans 


McNUTT-HEASLEY 
REALTORS 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








L. L. McMASTERS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
LOANS 


Represent Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company 


First Federal Bldg. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 











WATERBURY 


Hutchinson & Hutchinson 
Property Management 
Appraisals and Sales 


Member of 
Institute Management 
and 


American — of Real Estate 
ppraisals 
195 No Main St. 























Tampa’s Leading Management Firm 


JAY HEARIN INC. 
REALTORS 


Property Management 
Insurance 
Rentals 
Sales 
Loans 
Members Institute of Real Estate Management 


Mass Bldg., Tampa, Florida 








COASTAL REALTY SERVICE, INC. 




















IVAN A. THORSON 


Organization 


Real Estate Appraisers 
and Tax Counsellors 


A Nation-wide Service 


12th Floor Corporation Building 
Los Angeles, California 








Norris, Beggs & Simpson FLORIDA Formerly known as Wagg, Inc. 
Coastwide Service Wagg Building 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT Property Management West Palm Beach, Florida 

SALES—LEASES Mortgages—Sales SALES — LEASES — 
APPRAISALS Appraisals APPRAISALS 
243 Kearney Street PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO MAL HAUGHTON JR. Branch offices: Palm Beach and 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE COMPANY Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
108 West Bay St. Jacksonville, Florida 
COLORADO GEORGIA 
Morison § Morrison WILLIAM H. GOLD Co. | | ADAIR REALTY AND 
pect Security Building, LOAN COMPANY 
REAL Miami, Florida 
MANAGEMENT . LOANS 
SALES APPRAISALS ‘ 
MORTGAGE LOANS Real Estate Renting 
Member—Institute Management REALTOR Insurance Chain Store Leasing 





DENVER, COLO. 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 














Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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GEORGIA (Cont.) 


LOUISIANA (Cont.) 


MISSOURI (Cont.) 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 





Insurance 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


SHARP-BOYLSTON COMPANY 


Realtors 





39-41 Forsyth St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. . 





J, WALLACE PALETOU, INC. 
REALTORS 


Property Management 











ALK 
RENTING 
BUYING-SELLING 


ING: & SON; 


37 BULL STREET SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 








ILLINOIS 





SWAN-LORISH 


INCORPORATED 





Expert Property Management 
Sales—Loans—A ppraisals 
Property Surveys 


Chicago 











INDIANA 





Property Management 
Appraisals 
Sales Leases 


KLEIN & KUHN 


Guaranty Bldg. Indianapolis 
George A. Kuhn, M. A. I. 








PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


APPRAISALS 
Sales - Leases 
Insurance - Mortgage Loans 


W. A. Brennan Agency Corporation 
428 Illinois Bldg. Riley 2315 


INDIANAPOLIS 








LOUISIANA 





M. A. I. Appraisals 





REALTOR 


Brokerage - Management 








Bank Just Past Its 80th Anniversary 
Real Estate Dept. in Its 40th Year 
Complete Real Estate Service 

Sales 
Cc 1 Leasing 
Industrial Properties 
Property Management 
Real Estate Dept. 























Member—Institute Management 
Property Management 


Thorpe Bros. Building 
519 Marquette 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DUNN & STRINGER 


INCORPORATED 
Empire Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
McNeil S. Stringer, Pres. 
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Hohaus Selected 
to Head Actuaries 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


of the committee appointed by the comp- 
troiler of New York City to study and 
report on the municipal pension system 
in 1926 and is a member of the social 
security subcommittee of the business 
advisory council of the department of 
commerce. Mr. Hohaus is author of pa- 
pers which have appeared in professional 
journals and other publications on em- 
ploye retirement plans, social insurance 
and related subjects. His paper on 
group annuities was awarded the trien- 
nial prize by the American Institute of 
Actuaries in 1932. 





Active in Institute 


Mr. Hohaus has long been active in 
the institute, having been a member of 
the board of governors continuously 
since 1928, and vice-president for the 
last three years. He has for three years 
been a member of the council of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. He become 
a fellow of both organizations by ex- 
aminations in 1924, having passed these 
tests in the shortest time possible, three 
years. He is a graduate of the New 
York State Teachers College, class of 
1917. 

Mr. Hohaus served in the navy dur- 
ing the world war as commanding of- 
ficer of a submarine chaser and still re- 
tains a keen interest in marine matters. 
For the last few years he has been a 
guest lecturer at the United States Naval 
Academy on personal economics and 


life insurance. 
Seattle Makes Bid 


for National Muster 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


“The great majority of the agents 
with $1,000,000 of business are the ones 
who write policies for the rank and file 
of the people. If you take care of the 
smaller policies,’ Mr. Taggart declared, 
“the big fellows will come as a matter 
of course. And you will find the really 
successful people of the world are the 
easiest to approach in respect te life in- 
surance. They're big people because 
they are really very plain and simple,” 
he added. 

H. J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent National association, warned that 
= policy allowed to lapse creates ill 
will. 

“No agent has any business writing a 
policy unless he is willing to give a 
service to the policyholder afterward,” 
Mr. Johnson said. “Insurance men 
must convince the public they do not 
write policies which bring the greatest 
returns to themselves, but rather the 
policies which are best suited to the in- 
dividual’s needs,” he continued. 

A. Sullivan, insurance commis- 
sioner, spoke on “Life Insurance—the 
Bulwark of Personal Security.” 

“Life insurance in America is the cus- 
todian of the funds of the common peo- 
ple,” he asserted. “The economic sta- 
bility of America is bound together with 
the economic stability of the life insur- 
ance institutions,’ he continued. Mr. 
Sullivan debunked criticisms of life in- 
surance and said they only serve to 
strengthen the life insurance business. 

P. R. Green, retiring president, told 
delegates to be on their guard against 
disappearance of the agency system 
from life insurance and said it has al- 
ready disappeared from some forms of 
insurance. 

“Agents through their personal con- 
tacts and establishment of good will, 
have built up the institution of life in- 
surance,’ he declared.: He added that 
companies with sound financial backlogs 
may now be in a position to “merchan- 
dise insurance.” 

C. J. Frisbie, past president Seattle 
Life Underwriters Association, urged 








agents to preserve a fresh viewpoint, an 
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Strong Progressive 
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The COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The Colonial patriot, George Washington, said: “To be prepared for 
war is the most effectual means of preserving peace,” and this sug- 
gests to us, “To prepare for death is the most effective means of 
preserving the family.” 


OVER 114 MILLION IN FORCE 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 














Pure Protection 
LOW COST 


Life Insurance 


(WHOLE LIFE POLICY) 


No Cash Values 





Life Insurance in itself is inexpensive 





We are proud of our THIRTY YEAR record of 
dependable service to our policyholders. During 
this time the country passed through the GREAT- 
EST WAR in history—the GREATEST EPIDEMIC 
and the GREATEST DEPRESSION. It has never been 
necessary to borrow money from the govern- 
ment or any other source to meet our obligations. 


Attractive proposition to agents and brokers 


INTERSTATE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
10 East Pearson St., Chicago, Ill. e Phone Superior 1714 


“THE SUN NEVER SETS ON AN UNPAID CLAIM” 
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outlook which he said is_ tvpically 
American. 
“Preserve the fresh, ‘green’ viewpoint, 


because you know when you are green 
you are grow ing, but when you get ripe, 
you rot,” he urged. “1 know a lot of 
people who have lots of steam under the 
insurance business boiler, but they blow 
the whistle so often there’ s no steam left 
to run the machinery,” he added. 

Karl G. Gumm, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies National Life of Ver- 
mont, was a visitor. 


New Unique Manual 
Is Now Ready 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


visions, company practice, rates, values, 
options, incomes, costs, etc., far more 
comprehensively than any other publica- 
tion. Included in this section are over 
100 pages of special tables of reserves, 
compound interest, discount and_ac- 
cumulation, etc., as well as many illus- 
trative income and other tables, all very 
helpful in programming and selling in- 
comes. Juvenile insurance, single pre- 
mium, immediate annuities, industrial 
and social security are other important 
subjects covered in this part of the book. 
Some underwriters are surprised when 
the Unique Manual’s statisticians noint 
out to them that all of millions of facts 
and figures given in the Unique Manual 
are really the composite result of thou- 
sands and thousands of actual field prob- 
lems that have been put to them by 
agents all over the country for 40 years, 
but this is the real reason why Unique 
Manual statistics are of such powerful 
assistance in all sorts of frequently 
occurring field situations all the way 
from the approach to the close. In the 
topical index, each point is listed several 
Ways so that one can find what is de- 
sired, under almost any wording. 
Copies of the new Unique Manual are 
being delivered in sequence as advance 
orders were placed. It sells singly at 
$5 and less at “club rates” or in quan- 
tities. Orders should be addressed to 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER’S Statistical 
division, 420 East Fourth street, Cin- 


LEGISLATION 


Nebraska—All of the seven bills in- 
troduced by the insurance department 
investigating committee were  indefi- 
nitely postponed in the closing hours of 
the legislature. 

Of the 42 bills introduced during the 
session affecting insurance, only three 
became laws. One permits assessment 
associations carrying reserves required 
of mutual or stock companies to limit 
their assessments to one a year in addi- 
tion to the regular one provided in the 
policy. 

Insurance Director Smrha has been 
relieved of further control or supervision 
over the state bureau of securities 
through the passage of a bill trans- 
ferring the latter to the banking depart- 
ment. 

After a great deal of jockeying, a bill 
was killed that would have deprived the 
insurance director of the authority to 
name the attorney for his department 
and would have required him to either 
accept whoever was assigned his depart- 
ment by the attorney-general or apply 
to the latter for advice when needed or 
desired. John S. Logan, attorney for 
the insurance department for four vears, 
will now remain as legal adviser. 

Ohio—The legislature has approved 
and sent to Governor Bricker a measure 
which authorizes group life insurance 
tor employes of political subdivisions, 
Providing that neither the state nor the 
subdivisions pay any of the premiums 
for the employes. 

Missouri—The bill providing state 
regulation for burial benefit associations 
has been passed by the senate. The 























NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 
New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem.” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Equitable Society 
Has New Form 


A “special protection” policy was an- 
nounced by Equitable Society. It is an 
adaptation of the special income policy, 
providing for proceeds to be paid in a 
single sum rather than in an income. 
Ordinary life and 25-year term insur- 
ance are combined up to and including 
age 40, after which the term portion ex- 
pires at age 65 (each $1,000 of face 
amount includes $422.30 ordinary and 
$577.70 term). 

If the insured dies in the term period 
the $1,000 unit of face amount is paid; 
if he survives the term period the policy 
becomes an ordinary life for the re- 
duced ultimate face amount of $422.30, 
with reduced premium. Loan and sur- 
render values are provided after two 
years, in the term period these being 
never less and in some instances being 
more than the ordinary life values for 
the ultimate face amount; after the term 
period they are the same as for the or- 
dinary ultimate face amount. 


Has Privilege of Conversion 


The term portion can 
either at attained or as of original age 
within seven years without medical ex- 
amination. The ultimate face amount 
can be changed to ordinary life without 
medical upon any premium due date. 

Limits are age 21-55, inclusive, mini- 
mum initial face amount $5,000; mini- 
mum general monthly premium $12.50. 
This will be issued only on standard 
lives, and to men and self supporting 











women. Premium rates are: 

1st After Ist After 

25 25 25 25 

Yre. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. 
ree $19.92 $ 329 39... $23.17 $13.48 
re 14.1¢ S42 «346... 8s 24.15 13.94 
|. Sore 14.47 8.66 41 *24.91 *14.43 
ee 14.76 8.88 5.71 14.95 
> a 15.09 9.08 6 15.50 
i das 15.42 9.29 5 16.08 
Siwixes 15.79 9.53 16.70 
1 SRP 16.18 9.77 17.36 
See 16.61 194.03 18.07 
See 17.06 10.30 18.82 
( | ee 17.55 10.58 19.62 
> ae 18.07 10.87 20.47 
Ma aac 18.64 11.19 21.3 
, Re 19.26 11.52 22.34 
a aac 19.92 11.87 23.37 
| ee 20.64 12.24 24.47 
etre 21. - 12.63 25.64 
i Cerra 22. 13.04 

*Term period reduces below 25 years 

one year per year of age running from 
24 years at age 41 to 10 years at age 55. 
measure requires the societies to pay 


benefits in cash and to maintain a re- 
serve with the insurance department. 

California—The bill passed by the leg- 
islature, providing for group disability 
insurance for groups on 10 or more em- 
ployes, has become a law without the 
signature of Governor Olson. The in- 
surance commissioner after a hearing 
and on or before Jan. 1, 1940, must pro- 
mulgate the rules and regulations and 
the forms for the coverage. 


“Robertson Law” for Arkansas? 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The 1941 
legislature may be asked to pass a bill 
requiring insurance companies to invest 
a designated percentage of Arkansas 
policy reserves in Arkansas securities 
and property, along the line of the Rob- 
ertson law in Texas. This is indicated 
by Governor Bailey’s request to the in- 
surance department for a detailed study 
of investments in relation to reserves 
and the preliminary report of Commis- 
sioner Harrison, to the effect that re- 
serves exceed investments in Arkansas 
by an estimated $33,000,000. 





be converted : 





Great-West Life 
Changes Contracts 


Great-West Life, in line with action 
taken by many other companies earlier 
this year has changed its participating 
premium rates to a 3 percent reserve 
basis. For the past five years the com- 
pany has been operating on a very low 
scale of participating premium rates 
based on 3% per cent reserve. The 
change in practically all instances results 
in higher premiums and cash values. 

New policy contracts are to be issued, 
these being slightly smaller in size than 
the present policies. Most important, 
however, is the change in the settlement 
option clauses. In addition to the pres- 
ent installment income and period cer- 
tain options with interest at 3 percent, 
monthly life incomes guaranteed for 10, 
15 and 20 years and a refund annuity 
will be included. 

A joint life and last survivorship life 
annuity option will be available upon 
request as an endorsement to the policy. 
All income settlements in the new con- 
tracts involving a life contingency will 
be based on the 3 percent annuity table. 


New Dividend Scale July 1 


The new dividend schedule to become 
effective July 1 will take into account 
the prevailing rate of interest and also 
give effect to the very favorable mor- 
tality and operating expense figures 
which the Great-West has enjoyed. In 
general, larger dividends will result dur- 
ing the early policy years and smaller 
returns in later policy years, as compared 
with the latest scale. It is stated this 
will bring about a more equitable dis- 
tribution under present conditions. 

Interest rates allowed on accumulated 
dividends and policy proceeds will re- 
main at 3% percent. 

Certain ‘eieatenents in present regu- 
lations regarding agents contracts and 
in application of some phases of con- 
tracts, all tending toward stabilization, 
are announced simultaneously. 


Robertson Law Requirement 
Is Greatly Exceeded 


“Texas Insurance” has published a 
tabulation showing that the entire re- 
serve on business in force in Texas of 
out-of-state life companies as of Dec. 
31, 1938, was $221,767,670. The famous 
Robertson law of that state requires that 
75 percent of the reserves on Texas 


business must be invested in Texas se- 
That means that the required 


curities. 











Life 


amount to be invested in Texas is $177,- 
061,061. The total amount invested in 
Texas by these companies, however, is 
$352,285,551. 

A few of the companies, apparently, 
strive to come just as near the mark as 
possible, but others apparently are in- 
vesting in Texas freely. For instance, 
Bankers Life of Iowa is required to 
have invested in Texas $10,249,787, but 
it actually has invested there $27,664,264. 
Equitable Society’s requirements are 
$3,461,250 and its actual investments 
are $18,542,876; Metropolitan Life’s re- 
quirements are $5,070,283 and invest- 
ments $18,195,235; Prudential require- 
ments $4,692,041 and investmeents $22,- 
992,356; Pacific Mutual requirements 
$8,957,135 and investments $14,247,028; 
Travelers requirements $4,319,436 and 
investments $16,927,510. 
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the unconscious loss of time. Most 
agents think the manager is trying to 
compel them to work, but this is a mis- 
take because the agent’s time belongs 
to him alone. Records give a man an 
appreciation of the value of consistent 
effort and inspire him to keep at work 
when things are the most discouraging. 

2. Continuous prospecting prevents 
the salesman from ever being without 
somewhere to go. In order to develop 
continuous prospecting, Mr. Zimmerman 
urged an agent choose one plan of pros- 
pecting and follow this method. For 
best results the agent should select one 
group of prospects and devote his time 
to this group. 

3. All successful salesmen have an 
organized sales presentation. 

4. Set an objective. An agent will 
produce more if he desires to provide 
money for the achievement of his ob- 
jective. 

5. Paying the price in hours and ef- 
fort is the final and ultimate factor in an 
agent’s success, because unless the agent 
will work, all the other factors have 
little value, 


Must Accept Responsibility 


In discussing “Motivating Forces,” 
President Holgar J. Johnson of the Na- 
tional association, urged the use of more 
intelligent methods. Agents should ac- 
cept their responsibility as an important 
economic and social factor in the com- 
munity. He urged a higher standard of 
performance of duties, stating that if the 
agent is entitled to prestige because of 
his loyalty to his responsibility he will 
gain the desired prestige. 

The selling job of the agent is to call 
the services of life insurance to the at- 
tention of the people and to disseminate 
the knowledge of what life insurance is 
and what it is doing for the economic 
life of America. 

Life insurance is commercialized ideal- 
ism and not merchandise as generally 
accepted, said E. B. Thurman, New 
England Mutual Life general agent, 
‘Chicago. He appealed for an attitude 
of service through sacrifice comparable 
to the service which Stradivarius gave 
in his work of creating great violins. 


Opportunity for Young Men 


In answer to the question, “Why the 
Life Insurance Business for the Young 
Man?” Joe Pond, Big Springs, Tex., 
Great American Life general agent, ex- 
plained that the important matter for a 
young man is the selection of a vocation 
in which he may be successful and 


Vice-Chairman 





Ss. C. 


McEVENUE 


S. C. McEvenue, general manager 
Canada Life, becomes vice-chairman of 
the Life Agency Officers Section of the 
Canadian Life Agency Officers Associa- 
tion. 








happy. Life insurance gives dignity and 
builds prestige. It enables the young 
man to build his own business and 
create his own market. Mr. Pond em- 
phasized that life insurance is not af- 
fected by the trend of fashion, that the 
agent has no shop worn goods and that 
he has at all times a complete stock to 
offer. 


Harris Reviews Growth 


George H. Harris, public relations 
officer, Sun Life of Canada, reviewed 
the growth of life insurance in “The 
Reach of Life Insurance.” He warned 
against the effort to become life insur- 
ance counsellors rather than agents who 
serve their clients through giving them 
a clear picture of the services which life 
insurance renders. 

While other investments fail money 
deposited with life insurance companies 
is available in times of stress. 
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Company reports, policy facts, rates 
and values all covered completely in the 





1939 Unique Manual-Digest, $5. National 
Underwriter. 





Public Tends to 
Exaggerate Value 
of Hospitalization 


The widespread publicity given the 
hospitalization insurance plans has 
tended to exaggerate the importance of 
this phase of insurance protection in the 
public mind. This is especially true in 
regard to group insurance as often the 
hospitalization group is looked upon as 
more important than the basic life and 
accident and health coverage. 

In soliciting one large group case only 
about 50 percent of employes were in- 
terested. As 75 percent was needed to 
complete the case, the proposal was 
changed and the presentation made to 
include the group hospitalization. Im- 
mediately 90 percent of the employes 
signed up for the new program, which 
also included life and accident and 
health. 

Group men feel there is little compe- 
tition from the. non-profit hospitaliza- 
tion associations because the latter are 
too loose in their underwriting and as 
a result they are apt to cause the em- 
ployer trouble. Such practices as the 
sponsoring of members by insured em- 
ployes and the lack of strict require- 
ments as to the number of employes 
included in the group are bound to work 
against the non-profit hospitalization 
plans. Group men feel that unless 75 
percent are included under the plan, 
self selection is apt to react against the 
insurer. 

Even when the restrictions and limi- 
tations of the hospitalization association 
plans are explained, the employe usually 
assumes that he has a broader cover- 
age than he actually has and if a claim 
arises he is dissatisfied, which in turn 
‘causes the employer much trouble. In 
many cases where the employer has 
taken out the hospitalization association 
plan, it has been done without much 
thought or regard for the coverage. If 
the employer is really interested in 
‘providing such coverage for his em- 
ployes and making it part of his 
permanent employe relation program, 
he usually turns to coverage offered by 
regular group writing companies. 

Although the hospitalization plans 
have been having trouble, the group men 
have not had to point this out to the 
prospects in order to get the business 
as the employers themselves seem to 
sense it out. ; 

One of the larger group companies 
quadrupled its hospitalization pre- 
miums as against last year in the first 
quarter which gives a good indication 





of the present trend. 
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Washington Group 
Elects Miss Geiser 


C. L. Biggs, recorder Maccabees and 
president National Fraternal Congress, 
and Commissioner W. A. Sullivan of 
Washington were chief speakers at the 
annual convention cf the Washington 
State Fraternal Congress held in Seattle. 
Cc. M. Burns, Maccabees, congress pres- 
ident, presided. 

Miss Lois A. Geiser, Degree of Honor 
Protective, the congress first vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president. Other new 
oflicers are: Mrs. Kathryn Bowen, 
Woman’s Benefit, first vice-president; 
T. J. Ivers, Catholic Order of Foresters, 
second vice-president; E. J. Cromwell, 
Security Benefit, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Daisy B. Nash, Royal Neighbors, 
fourth vice-president; Mrs. Violet Lund- 
stedt, Neighbors of Woodcraft, fifth 
vice-president; Stanley Kaminski, Polish 
National Alliance, sixth vice-president; 
J. P. Brown, Woodmen of the World, 
seventh vice-president; J. J. Murphy, 
Royal Arcanum, eighth vice-president; 
R. A. Ashbrook, Aid Association for 
Lutherans, ninth vice-president; H. C. 
Hoel, Luthern Brotherhood, 10th vice- 
president; C. D. Robinson, secretary; 
Dr. Kristian Falkenberg, Sons of Nor- 
way, treasurer. 

Mr. Biggs spoke at a dinner and in- 
stalled the new officers. Mrs. Biggs 
was presented. The Maccabees lodge of 
Seattle presented retiring President 
Burns a handsome desk set. J. F. Fo- 
garty, A.O.U.W. of Washington, and 
W. H. Tyer, Modern Woodmen, were 
presented gifts for their legislative work, 
and Miss Geiser was given a gold even- 
ing bag by the Seattle lodges of Degree 
of Honor. 





Fraternal Field Managers 
Again to Meet on Sunday 


It will be necessary again for the 
Fraternal Field Managers Association to 
meet on Sunday, at the Detroit gather- 
ing in August. The officers and execu- 
tive committee reached this decision at 
a meeting in Chicago at which plans 
for the sales congress to be held in De- 
troit Sunday morning and afternoon, 
Aug. 13 were discussed. It was the 
desire of the field managers that their 
meeting not conflict with the Interna- 
tional Fraternal Week celebration being 
sponsored by the National Fraternal 
Congress, to start Monday, Aug. 14. 

At the request of N. F. C. officials 
the field managers are expanding their 
meeting to include all fraternal field 
workers of N. F. C. societies, and it is 
estimated attendance will be about 700. 

An interesting program is being pre- 
pared and soon will be announced. The 
approval of the certificates was given 
for the awarding of the “Fraternal In- 
surance Counsellor” degree, and these 
certificates will be presented at the De- 
troit meeting to all workers present who 
have earned them. 

_A'l officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee were present at the Chi- 
cago meeting, including F. B. Mallett, 
Protected Home Circle, association pres- 
ident; W. E. Wright, secretary-treasurer; 
Fred A. Johnson, Royal League, Chi- 
cago, vice-president; E. W. Nelson, L. T. 
Duffy, John E. Little, Maccabees, and 
A. R. Colvin, past president and field 
director, Ben Hur Life; Norton J. Wil- 
liams, president Equitable Reserve, Nee- 
nah, Wis., a prime mover in the associa- 
tion, also was present, as were F. P. 
Huston, vice-president Research & Re- 
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view, Indianapolis, and Foster F. Farrell, 
secretary-treasurer and manager N. F. C. 


W. O. W. Medical Director 


OMAHA—Dr. H. B. Kennedy has 
been appointed medical director of the 
Woodmen of the World. In slightly 
more than four years he has risen from 
local medical examiner at Atlanta, his 
first position with the society, to medical 
director. 


‘The title of Ancient Foresters Mutual 
Life of Toronto has been changed to 
Toronto Mutual Life. 
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Broad Aspects of C.L.U. Work 
Stressed by Coburn at Dallas 


DALLAS — Discussing the value of 

C. L. U. training for life underwriters, 
Arthur Coburn, vice-president South- 
western Life, told the Dallas C. L. U. 
chapter that their objectives in the fu- 
ture will be more than the sale of poli- 
cies. Life insurance salesmen can make 
a substantial contribution to public wel- 
fare by being better equipped to enable 
the public to get all of the benefits pos- 
sible out of their policies and by keep- 
ing the cost low, he said. 
_ Mr. Coburn spoke at a dinner honor- 
ing about 50 candidates for degrees who 
are studying courses sponsored by the 
Dallas chapter. John A. Monroe, Great 
National Life, president of the Dallas 
chapter, was toastmaster. R. E. Fried, 
American United Life, was in charge of 
arrangements. 

Declaring that the chief reason for the 
increasing belief of Americans in the 
safety of life insurance companies is the 
improvement during recent years in 
government regulation and supervision 
of these companies, Mr. Coburn praised 
the work of the Texas legislature for its 
insurance laws, especially the bill which 
provides for strict regulation of assess- 
ment and burial companies. 


Step Toward Lower Costs 


Creation of the American College of 
Life Underwriters with the purpose of 
establishing a higher educational stand- 
ard in life underwriting is a step toward 
a lower cost for life insurance, said Mr. 
Coburn. Trained life underwriters can 
meet the needs of the public better, and 
in so doing eliminate high pressure sales- 
men who sell policies which will lapse 
within one year, thus increasing the cost 
of life insurance to those who really 
want it. 

C. L. U. training, through the study of 
economics and social science, helps the 
life agent show buyers all the values in 
their policies and enables them to choose 
the settlement best suited to their needs, 
he said. Declaring that people who can 
afford only $1,000 of life insurance do 
not need the services of professionally 
trained underwriters, Mr. Coburn esti- 
mated a need for about 1,200 profession- 
ally trained underwriters in Texas. 


Broad Knowledge Needed 


Better knowledge of life insurance and 
community property laws in Texas, 
partnerships and corporations and inher- 
itance taxes by the general public in- 
creases the necessity for fully equipped 
life underwriters, Mr. Coburn pointed 
out, especially since 40 percent of the 
people more than 21 years of age are 
bitterly or mildly opposed to life insur- 
ance salesmen, as shown in a recent na- 
tional survey. 

“Tf our agency departments had been 
run in the public interest as much as 
investment departments, the public 
would think much better of life insur- 
ance agents,” he said, mentioning the 
part that “unplanned selling by unpre- 
pared underwriters” has played in devel- 





oping public criticism of life insurance 
companies. Higher education among 
prospects is another factor, Mr. Coburn 
said, which calls for a more thorough 
and more thoughtful type of life insur- 
ance selling. 


Leyendecker-Schnur Promotions 


R. L. Spaulder has been named asso- 
ciate manager, H. A. Warshall assistant 
manager in charge of brokerage, and 
Julia Donovan cashier of the Leyen- 
decker-Schnur agency of Guardian Life 
in New York. Mr. Spaulder has been 
cashier of the agency since 1934 and 
has been in the business since 1924, 
being connected with Travelers, and Fi- 
delity Mutual. Mr. Warshall has been 
with the agency since 1937, previously 
having been with New England Mutual, 
—_ Mutual and Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. 

Clarence Leyendecker and Jerry 
Schnur were hosts to about 100 mem- 
bers of the agency at an outing in White 





Plains. H. M. Kahn was toastmaster at 
the dinner. Vice-president J. A Mc- 
Lain awarded prizes, and F. F. Weiden- 
borner, superintendent of agencies, an- 
nounced the new promotions. Alan Fish- 
kin got the first prize in the April Mc- 
Lain month contest. 





Tumblety Heads Boston Claim Men 


BOSTON — The Boston Life & Ac- 
cident Claim Association at its annual 
meeting and dinner elected the following 
officers: President, Peter E. Tumblety, 
Columbian National Life; vice-president, 
W. K. Hitchcock, Royal Arcanum; sec- 
retary, G. Owen Flynt, Monarch Life; 
treasurer, George R. Bacon, Massachu- 
setts Accident; executive committee, 
Herbert H. Noel, Equitable Life, and 
William I. Newton, Craftsman. 

Dr. Kenneth J. Tillotson, McLean and 
Massachusetts General hospitals, spoke 
on “The psychiatric application to disa- 
bility claims.” 
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AFTER fifty-six years of faithful life insurance service 
to its members, Modern Woodmen of America is on 
better financial and fraternal footing than ever before. 


ITS assets, which have more than doubled in the past 
Six years, now exceed $78,500,000, showing an in- 
crease of more than $6,000,000 (8.91 per cent) for 


THIS Society, while modernizing certificate forms and 
business methods in accordance with changing needs 
and conditions, still adheres to those time-tried princi- 
ples of genuine fraternalism upon which it was 
founded. A marked revival of fraternal activities in 
its many local Camps further strengthens its fraternal 


THIS fifty-six-year-old institution is well-equipped to 
provide life insurance for the entire family. 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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A LEADER 


Throughout the thirty-six years of its existence, the 
Aid Association for Lutherans has earned a reputation 





for able, progressive management, and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the needs and problems of its certificate- 
holders. The Association has ever been alert to the 
modern trend of the times, constantly adjusting itself 
to meet new needs of protection and new problems of 


conservation. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE.......... $192,187,190.00 
BSORIGS F 5 2e coawidecdecedeesaces DR 


Paid to members and beneficiaries since organization 
in death and sick benefits, old-age income, surplus, etc., 
$20,377,723.88. 





All standard forms of legal reserve life insurance 


for men, women, and children of Synodical Conference 
Lutheran churches. 
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Appleton, Wis. 
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Securities Deals 
for the Last Year 


“Poor’s Purchases & Sales of Securi- 
ties,” just out, shows that leading life 
companies bought and sold an aggre- 
gate of $6,933,783,357 in securities last 
year. The purchases in 1938 totaled $4,- 
128,186,225, an increase of 4.2 percent 
over 1937. The tabulation shows that 
the 10 largest company buyers invested 
$2,365,280,412 last year, a little less than 
the year before. The Metropolitan Life 
shows 1938 investments totaling $632,- 
481,459, followed by the Equitable So- 
ciety with $536,903,354. This was the 
first time since 1932 that the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s security investments ex- 
ceeded those of the Equitable. The 
following table shows the largest com- 
pany purchases during the last two 
years. 

1938 1937 
. -$632,481,459 $539,606,970 
536,093,354 568,402,501 
308,094,810 428,538,895 


Metropolitan .. 
BIEEE, BOL. o.cc00 5 
Prudential 





New York Life.. 302,654,445 233,185,595 
NW: Mat. 2.26 115,861,524 82,864,541 
Aetna Life 


50,169,784 
103,793,410 


(Life Dept.)... 
Mut. Life, N. Y.. 
Travelers 

(Life Dept.) 
John Hancock 
Mass. Mutual 


110,516,605 
104,755,794 


23,642,326 
08,036,578 
63,410,711 


98,223,774 1 
92,665,941 1 
63,122,706 

As shown, the Prudential and New 
York Life maintained their positions as 
the third and fourth largest purchasers 
of securities. Northwestern Mutual 
Life jumped from ninth to fifth place, 
and Aetna Life (life department) whose 
name did not appear last year as one of 
the first ten, took the sixth position 
from Penn Mutual Life. 





Paul Remmel Assistant 


Paul Remmel, well known Little Rock 
life man, has been appointed by the 
Prudential as assistant manager in 
charge of the Arkansas district. He re- 
ceived his early insurance training from 
his uncle, the late Col. H. L. Remmel, 
pioneer life man of that state. 





American Institute’s 
Reminiscent Rally 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


said, there were 42 fellows and 22 asso- 
ciates. At present there are 211 fellows 
and 316 associates in the Institute. 

At the ‘first meeting over which he 
presided, Mr. Buttolph said there were 
22 fellows, six associates and two repre- 
sentatives of contributing members 
present. At the 30th anniversary meet- 
ing there were 66 fellows, 67 associates 
and 44 contributing members. 


Charter Members Influential 


The Institute, he said, has helped 
companies avoid mistakes that they 
might have made. Mr. Buttolph pointed 
with satisfaction to the fact that he was 
the one who had originated the idea of 
informal discussions at the meetings. 
That was done at the fall meeting in 
1913. A good many felt that the plan 
would fall flat and Mr. Buttolph said 
that he attended the meeting, prepared 
to open the discussion on every single 





subject. However, the scheme caught 
on immediately and the real task was to 
limit the discussion. 

Mr. Arnold asserted that every mem- 
ber of the charter organization of the 
Institute has wielded a real influence in 
the business. Thirty years ago, he said, 
the actuaries had no voice in establish- 
ing the policies or in executive direction. 
The situation is different today and he 
attributed the fact that the actuary is a 
recognized leader in the business to the 
Institute. The early introduction of in- 
formal discussion at the meetings 
proved to be a means of developing the 





A. J. McANDLESS 


abilities of men identified with the or- 
ganization, he said. Mr. Arnold said he 
believes that the late H. S. Vail, who 
was an independent actuary and had a 
life insurance production office as well 
in Chicago, was really the originator of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Arnold implored the actuaries to 
take a part in developing improved pub- 
lic relations for the business. The ac- 
tuary can direct the agent along proper 
lines, he said. 

Mr. Arnold advocated that actuaries 
determine the degree of liquidity that 
life companies should maintain. This is 
not a pressing matter now but the busi- 
ness should look forward to another ex- 
perience such as occurred in 1932. The 
question is the proper relationship of de- 
mand obligations and investments of a 
highly liquid nature such as cash, gov- 
ernment bonds, policy loans. Although 
the ratio of assets to liabilities is the tra- 
ditional quick measuring stick of a com- 
pany’s position, Mr. Arnold suggested 
that a truer ratio is that of surplus to 
fluctuating assets or those that are sub- 
ject to loss. 


“Reserve” Idea Is Confusing 


He said the term legal reserve is mis- 
leading to the public. The ordinary per- 
son thinks of a reserve as a fund to be 
drawn upon at will, rather than a meas- 
ure of a company’s liability on account 
of its policy contracts. 

Mr. Arnold expressed the belief that 
it is a mistake to let the impression get 
abroad that because of the drop in in- 
terest yield that the companies are 
headed for trouble and that their solv- 
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ency is thereby in jeopardy. This de- 
cline in interest rates, he said, does not 
affect the solvency of a company any 
more than does failure to keep expenses 
within bounds. Naturally a fall in in- 
terest yield is disturbing, but the com- 
panies do not have to earn a particular 
rate in order to maintain their solvency 
and security. From a commercial 
standpoint, the test is the subtraction of 
disbursements and increase in reserves 
from premium and investment income. 





Discuss Assignment 
Form for Banks 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


protection where money might be re- 
turned in this fashion. 

One aspect of the widespread use of 
bank funds for new policy loans and re- 
financing of old ones is that in the event 
of a sharp rise in money rates these 
loans would be called on a wholesale 
scale. 

The use of life insurance policies as 
collateral was treated by J. P. Lorent- 
zen, general counsel Bankers Life of 
Iowa. He deplored the use of life in- 
surance as collateral, pointing out that 
it is a very special type of property, fa- 
vored by the court and should not be 
regarded as a commercial instrument in 
the usual sense. 


Flimsy Evidence Sufficient 


J. V. Oxtoby, Detroit, in his paper 
on “Presumption of Payment of Re- 
newal Premiums,” pointed out that it 
takes only rather flimsy evidence from 
the plaintiff to throw the burden on the 
insurance company of proving that no 
payment was made. In the absence of 
the very convincing testimony on the 
company’s part, the verdict ordinarily 
will go in favor of the plaintiff. Since 
absence of records will hurt the com- 
pany’s case, all records bearing on the 
case should be preserved, he said. 

S. K. Henshaw, associate counsel 
Union Central Life, presented a paper 
on the life insurance law of Ohio. The 
association has had about a dozen of 
these papers presented on the various 
state insurance laws as part of a com- 
plete survey of all the state laws. 

O. F. Grahame, assistant secretary 
Guardian Life of New York, spoke on 
the concept of mutuality in life insur- 
ance. 

Discussion was given of a paper that 
was presented at a previous meeting by 
Robert Dechert, Penn Mutual, suggest- 
ing certain activities in which the asso- 
ciation might profitably engage. Arthur 
Lytton of Chicago reviewed some of 
Mr. Dechert’s suggestions. Mr. Dech- 
ert had suggested that the association 
cooperate with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation insurance section; have close 
relations with law schools, with junior 
associates, the association should pro- 
vide technical assistance, there should 
be closer association by trial counsel in 
the field, relationship with administra- 
tive bodies and the association should 
have certain public relations activities. 

Mr. Lytton said the desirability of 
having joint meetings with the insurance 
section of the American Bar Association 
is doubtful because of the fact that many 
of the members of the insurance section 
are plaintiff’s counsel and discussions of 
company position might give an undue 
advantage to those on the other side. 

Mr. Lytton endorsed the idea of hav- 
ing closer relations with the law schools. 
He suggested that law school libraries 
be supplied with copies of current papers 
of the Life Counsel Association. 

About 100 attended the meeting. 
Clyde P. Johnson, Western & Southern 
Life, head of the organization, presided. 
The main social event was a dinner 
dance. 

The annual meeting will be held at the 
usual time in New York in December. 
The uniform collateral assignment 
form for banks drew a resolution of 
appreciation, and the sense of the meet- 








ing was that uniformity was highly de- 














sirable and would be furthered by the 
proposed form. The form was received 
and filed, subject to further action by 
individual companies. 

The committee which prepared the 
form, in collaboration with one of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
headed by George Hoague, who was 
unable to be present, and _ included 
Wesley E. Monk, general counsel Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual Life; John Barker, 
vice-president and general counsel Berk. 
shire Life; D. P. Cavanaugh, counsel 
Aetna Life, and Col. E. J. Boughton, 
legal department Metropolitan. 


















































































Purdue University to Hold 
School for Rural Agents 


Purdue University is sponsoring a six. 
day school for rural life insurance 
agents, to be held at the university in 
West Lafayette, Ind., June 19-24. Asso. 
ciated with the university as sponsors 
are the Indiana State Asssociation of 
Life Underwriters, the Association of 
Indiana Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies and 13 local life underwriters 
associations. The staff will include three 
Purdue professors and 14 outstanding 
life men. President Elliott of the eni- 
versity will deliver the address of wel- 
come and the insurance department will 
be represented by Deputy Commissioner 
John D. Cramer, Insurance Commission- 
er G. H. Newbauer having gone to Cali- 
fornia. 

Saturday, the closing day of the 
school, has been designated as Rural 
Life Insurance Day at Purdue and many 
others in addition to those who take the 
course are expected to attend. At the 
luncheon meeting that day, Frank L, 
Jones, vice-president Equitable Society, 
will speak. 

Harry V. Wade, vice-president Amer- 
ican United Life, will preside at the 
opening session. H. L. Rogers, Equit- 
able Society, president of the state asso- 
ciation, is in charge of arrangements. 
Preliminary enrollments indicate the 
school will be well attended. So far as 
is known this is the first course for rural 
life insurance agents that has been of- 
fered and sponsored by a state univer- 
sity. 





Urge Tax Standardization 


TORONTO-Standardization of 
taxes levied on life companies is urged 
by the Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion in a brief to the Rowell commis- 
sion. The association says that the 
principle of the premium tax is accept- 
able, but that it should replace all other 
forms of special taxation. It is sug- 
gested that the assessment, collection 
and distribution of a fair, uniform pre- 
mium tax might be centralized. It is 
held that the tax should be as low as 
possible, since it is not a tax shared 
by all citizens, but represents a charge 
upon the thrifty. Life insurance com- 
pany taxes in 1937 totaled $5,204,000 in 
Canada. There have been marked 
increases in some provitces. In_ the 
last 10 years Prince Edward Island in- 
creased its premium tax 100 percent, 
Alberta 65 percent, Manitoba and New 
Brunswick 50 percent. 





Good Health Year Predicted 


Prediction that 1939 will be an un- 
usually good health year, although it 
will not measure up to the record for 
low mortality established in 1938, 1s 
made by the “Statistical Bulletin” of 
the Metropolitan Life. The health rec- 
ord of the first quarter is a reliable fore- 
cast of the death rate for the balance 
of the year because the heavy mortality 
comes during the winter season. The 
mortality rate of New York City for the 
first 14 weeks of 1939 was 11.7 per 
1,000, which exceeds the 1938 figure, but 
compares favorably with the 12.0 percent 
per 1,000 for the five years, 1933-1937. 

Although the prevalence of influenza 
in the Mississippi valley, south Atlantic 
and central states was mild, the cumula- 
tive death rate for cases charged to in- 
fluenza is 40 percent higher than last 
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‘Time Control, Planning Sales 
‘Are Texas Congress Topics 





old 


‘S life insurance profession were main 
lees a ae topics at the Leaders Round Table held 
Ng a six- are 4 j i ith the annual 
insurance here in conjunction wit 
ersity in meeting and sales congress of the Texas 
24. Asso. Association of Life Underwriters. 
sponsors J. P. Costello of Dallas, Southwestern 
ation of Life, was chairman. Discussing time 
ation of — control, Carey Selph of Houston, Great 
Nsurance Southern Life million dollar producer, 
>rwriters divided time into two classes, prescribed 
ide three time and leisure time. He stated he 
standing could exist on eight hour working days 
the eni- hut he estimated the time which should 
of wel- be employed in creative work was 16 
ent will hours. A definite plan for employing 
is sioner leisure time is necessary. The only 
Mission- people upon whom one can depend for 
to Cali- the accomplishment of worthwhile 
P things, he said, are busy people. 
of 
? Bi Enlists Others in Work 
d many Mr. Selph stated he often accepted a 
ake the task which he knew he would not per- 
At the sonally perform, because he planned to 
ank L, enlist others to carry out the work. To 
ociety, increase personal power an_ individual 
must enlist others in the work which is 
Amer- to achieve the desired objective. He 
at the stressed that all men are equal in the 
Equit- number of hours possessed for the work 
E asso- of the day. In order that this time may 
ments. be employed in doing worthwhile things, 
€ the he stated, the use of time must be 
far as planned. This plan must mean work. 
r rural Planning, Mr. Selph said, requires a 
en of- vision of service if it is to be effective. 
iniver- His own time plan, he explained, calls 
for three interviews a day and 15 a 
week. One out of four interviews, he 
estimated, would bring a sale. He tries 
tit to meet one or two new people each 
urged day. There is mental exhilaration in 
soca meeting new people. In order that he 
unis. may know whether he is carrying out his 
t the plan, Mr. Selph says he reports back 
cept- to his office and checks what he has 
other done. 
Br Does Not Worry Over Past 
pre- srooding over the past is worse than 
It is useless, because nothing can be done 
W as about what has gone before. He urged 
vared his hearers to realize that today is the 
large only time which belongs to the life un- 
com- derwriters. To illustrate the hopeless- 
0 in ness of doing anything about what has 
rked already been done, Mr. Selph told of 
the an injury which he received when play- 
| in- ing with the St. Louis Cardinals during 
cent, the training season. He expressed the 
New belief that whatever may happen to a 
man may be turned to some good if the 
man is patient and uses intelligence. His 
entrance into life insurance came about 
as the result of the injury, which at first 
un- greatly worried him. 
1 it Each day he tries to complete his 
for Program before returning to his room. 
1S As preparation for the daily work, he 
of Prays, just as he did before the football 
"ec- and baseball games, asking not for suc- 
re- tess but that he may do the best his 
nce ability will permit. This, he believes, 
lity requires that he be natural before the 
he Prospect, -remembering always _ that 
the somebody has made a tremendous in- 
we vestment in each individual. 
nt Went to College on Policy 
; Charles E. Seay, Dallas, Texas, 
za Southland Life, described his start as a 
tic life underwriter. Before he engaged in 
la- the work he had seen life insurance in 
n- action since his father died while he 
st was a sophomore in the University of 








SAN ANGELO, TEX.—Sales plan- 
ning, time control and methods of at- 
taining prestige and leadership in the 


Texas and it was life insurance which 
carried him through college. 

Mr. Seay said he realized that he 
must have friends, and he kept the name 
and address of each new contact. Now 
when he runs out of prospects in Dallas, 
he can always find the name of a pros- 
pect in this book. Consequently, he has 
to drive but a few miles from his home 
to see the prospect. 

Here he warned against expecting to 
have friends without being willing to 
prove their friendship through favors 
conferred. These favors, Mr. Seay said, 
pay cash dividends. Once he grudging- 
ly accepted a party invitation and met 
an old schoolmate, writing a $5,000 
policy. At another time he invited a 
friend to a football game. Later the 
man bought a $10,000 policy from Mr. 
Seay. 


Zimmerman Also on Program 


C. J. Zimmerman, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, and vice-president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
spoke on “Leadership.” He warned 
against getting away from simple selling 
fundamentals. People are motivated to 
buy through their emotions, and the 
agent’s failure to remember this de- 
stroys his effectiveness. The prospect 
does not become independently sold on 
life insurance and his need for it, other- 
wise he would come in and buy. Mr. 
Zimmerman emphasized the necessity of 
using the emotional appeal if agents 
wish to meet the responsibility of aid- 
ing people to meet their economic needs. 
He charged life underwriters with plan- 
ning for everything but motivation. He 
said that they do not use motivation be- 
cause they themselves are not motivated. 
He told how he prepared an appeal by 
motivating himself through buying the 
form of insurance which he sought to 
sell the prospect. Using his own poli- 
cies as a visual evidence of his sincerity 
in his own presentation, he related sales 
experiences which evidenced the effec- 
tiveness of such a plan. 





Pension Trusts and Extent 
of Service Are Considered 


LOS ANGELES — Discussion of 
“Pension Trusts” under present condi- 
tions and in view of recent tax rulings 
featured the meeting of the Los An- 
geles C. L. U. chapter with Thomas G. 
Murrell, general agent Mutual Benefit 
Life, leading the discussion. 

Eldin S. Smith, Connecticut General, 
program chairman, in initiating the dis- 
cussion, said that too many pension 
trusts have been written on the tax idea. 
Employers are concerned with the situ- 
ation in regard to their employes as they 





distrusted the efficacy of the social se- 
curity act. Therefore the field is open 
for writing this line. 

After reviewing the amounts sched- 
uled to be paid under the social security 
act, Mr. Murrell declared that they were 
not sufficient to assure the future of the 
beneficiary. He declared the pension 
trusts fell under three types: for all em- 
ployes, for those with an income of 
$3,000 or more and as a profit sharing 
and profit incentive. He declared the 
tax advantage the employer wants is to 
be able to control the contribution as de- 
ductible for expenses; the contribution 
not reportable as income -and the con- 
tribution not reportable as income by 
the employe. _ Each case should be so 
set up as to stand the scrutiny of the in- 
ternal revenue officials. 

Treasury officials should be shown the 
contribution to the fund and the present 
salary requirement are on a reasonable 
basis, said Mr. Murrell. Officials pay 
most attention to the intent of the case 
as presented to them. Mr. Murrell said 
pension trust business is on the wane 
because no one can predict the future 
rulings of the internal revenue bureau. 

Consideration was also given on “how 
far should we go in arranging a man’s 
present life insurance when he will not 
buy now or in the near future?” The 
question is whether the agent should 
spend a large amount of time on such a 
prospect or drop him and devote the 
time to immediate sales. The consensus 
was that once taken up the case should 
be followed to its end, even if no sale 
at present or in the near future results. 


Help Prospect Understand 
His Financial Objectives 


The life agent’s job is clearly to be a 
prophet of the future, said John O. 
Todd, M. D. Vail & Sons, Chicago, be- 
fore the sales training school of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 
“Our task is to help men understand 
their objectives.” The best way is to 
aid men in discovering their own ob- 
jectives rather than pointing them out. 
A properly prepared and presented life 
insurance program should be a true re- 
flection of a man’s own problems, re- 
moved from the distorted view he has 
of it when he looks at the lump sum of 
insurance and the premiums he pays. 

Mr. Todd recommended the service 
approach with the idea of trying to find 
out something of the prospect’s prob- 
lems and objectives. He does this with 
no thought other than to give the pros- 
pect the benefit of specialized experi- 
ence. By pushing all thought of a sale 
in the background. the sale is bigger 
when it comes and comes more often, 
he said. 

Financial Ambition Essential 

“Every man who can be called upon 
must have financial ambition. It is this 
ambition which we must know about. 
Possibly one of the most valuable things 





Prospects—Employed Persons Earning $3,000 or More 


The number of persons earning $3,000 a year or more who come under 
the social security act in each state in 1937 follow: 





Ala. 5,009 Ga. 8,347 Mass. 38,657 N. M. 1,040 S. D. 826 
Ariz. 1,633 ‘Ida. 973 Mich. 44,969 N. Y. 202,576 Tenn. 7,437 
Ark. 2,050 Ill. 89.386 Minn. 13,012 N. C. 7,213 Tex. 25,113 
hive: Ind. 18,746 Miss. 1,896 N. D. 860 Utah 2,166 
Cal. 56,621 Ta. 6,725 Mo. 22,060 O.,60,851 Vt. 1,003 
Col. 4,924 Kan. 4,336 Mont. 1,983 Okla. 7,736 Va. 7,813 
Conn. 16,549 Ky. 5.973 Neb. 3,833 Ore. 4,987 Wash. 9,587 
Del. 3,049 La. 7,914 Nev. 693 Pa. 76,715 W. Va. 7,097 
D. C. 7,013 Me. 3.001 N. H. 1,676 R. I. 5,713 Wis. 16,625 
Fla. 6,140 Md. 11,199 N. J. 39,562 S. C. 2,778 Wyo. 836 


—Source Social Security Board. 
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“Thumb Principle” Adds 
to Life Protection 





George J. Gold, with the Ramsay 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Newark, and one of the leading produ- 
cers, has brought out an_ interesting 
factor in the obtaining of life insurance 
through the use of the “thumb” and the 
important part it plays. “Tomorrow 
mcrning,” states Mr. Gold, “try to wash, 
dress and eat your breakfast without 
using your thumbs. You may be sur- 
prised when you discover how important 
they are and how awkward you would 
be without using them. 

“Today there are other ways in which 
the ‘thumb principle’ may be employed. 
For example, by thoughtful use of the 
settlement options you may in ‘thumb- 
like fashion’ increase the utility of your 
insurance and enable the family to hold 
on to it more easily. Instead of having 
the family get a lump sum of money 
which might be too large for them to 
grasp, it can be arranged for them to 
receive a handful every month. 

“Today our well developed ‘thumbs’ 
enable us to pick things up easily and 
to hold on to them securely. Much of 
human progress may be traced to the 
thumb because of the degree to which 
it has increased the utility of all our 
other fingers, and that relates to the 
holding tight of life insurance proceeds.” 








we can do for a man is to crystallize 
that ambition for him. We must make 
him express that ambition in terms of 
dollars and cents. When he knows 
where he is going, he is more likely 
to get there.” 

Mr. Todd gets the information on the 
first call and then calls back with the 
actual program which he has prepared 
from the information. 

The agent must be prepared to put 
some actual thought on the prospect’s 
problems and to subject his solution to 
the acid test of “Would |! do it if I 
were he?” This is facilitated by the 
fact that fully 75 percent of the pros- 
pects fall into patterns which permit 
their past experiences to guide the agent 
quickly to the solution. 





Uses the Telephone with 
Success in His Operations 


W. G. Lasseter of Jacksonville, Fla., 
agency supervisor of the Penn Mutual 
Life, uses the long distance telephone 
to advantage and, in fact, uses the local 
telephone to even better advantage. He 
says that the theory that a telephone 
call to arrange for an appointment with 
a prospect gives him an opportunity to 
turn down the agent on the ground that 
he is very busy has not worked out that 
way in his case. He states that the 
prospect usually appreciates the 
thoughtfulness in calling on the phone 
for an appointment. The telephone, 
Mr. Lasseter says, has the advantage 
in that the person called knows very 
definitely for what purpose he is to be 
contacted. Frequently Mr. Lasseter 
uses the telephone to call up policy- 
holders on their birthday or at other 
times, giving information and making 
suggestions. He uses the long distance 
telephone because there are three dis- 
trict offices under his charge, they being 
Miami, Orlando and Tampa. He can 
get immediate contact in this way, saves 
railroad fare and time is a factor to be 
considered. 





A grim determination to succeed 
keeps a lot of salesmen from succeed- ~ 
ing. } 

Alibis are mental sedatives to dull 


the pains of mediocrity. 
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MANAGING MEN 
Work Builds Morale 


By A. R. Jaqua, Associate Editor 
DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 








Any hotel manager will tell you that 
nothing so demoralizes elevator operat- 
ors as having to stand idly in an elevator 
waiting for somebody to ring the bell. 
Nothing breaks down the morale of din- 
ing room waiters like empty tables. 

Pedagogues know well that many a 
bright youngster gets poor marks, not 
because the work is too hard but be- 
cause it is too easy. The child knows he 
can do all he is expected to do in two 
hours a day and therefore won’t spend 
30 minutes. Baseball players aren’t fit 
to live with after two rainy days. 

Consider the difference between the 
manager in an office with 20 agents and 
the manager in an office by himself or 
with one agent. The first manager is 
worried and pushed and will grouse 
about how hard his job is, but he is su- 
premely happy as compared with the 
manager with no men to manage. 


Work Builds Morale 


We hear a lot of talk about the great 
importance of morale in an agency. Did 
you ever see a life agency in which 
all the men were busy working at some- 
thing that made them a profit or brought 
them fame or glory, but which had poor 
morale? No—work builds morale. 

It has been my observation that a 
salesman with a list of 100 good pros- 
pects, of whom he confidently expects to 
close six or eight, will have good morale; 
and conversely, the salesman with no 
prospects or the salesman with prospects 
but so little skill that he has lost confi- 
dence in his ability to sell, will have low 
morale, and all of this regardless of the 
sacredness of the institution or the Mon- 
day morning pep talk. 

I am personally of the opinion that 
having ahead of you a little more work 
than you can easily do is one of the 
best morale-builders yet discovered. (It 
must, however, be useful work and re- 
sult in either profit or fame.) More 
work means more business, and more 
business means more enthusiasm, and 
enthusiasm begets more work, more 
profit and better morale. 


Supply Ample Work 


A very considerable number of man- 
agers believe that two of the primary 
jobs of management are (1) to supply 
workers with ample work to do and (2) 
to enthusiastically encourage their do- 
ing it. When a man isn’t working, one 
stunt is to send ten letters a day to a 
selected list and offer the man 25 cents 
or 50 cents for every fact-finding inter- 
view he has. Or give him a list of 100 
orphans, require him to learn a service- 
fact finding-selling interview and give 
him 35 cents for each one, against com- 
missions. 

Or pair up two men who are con- 
genial, suggest that each provide 25 
prospects and work them all together. 
Or, hold a clinic on how to get prospects 
or approach or close. At the worst, 
learn a cold-canvass approach and start 
at the top of a building and go through 
to the bottom. 

The army that fights hard and often 
always has the best morale. You always 
feel hotter sitting in a room than you d6 
playing baseball. Eight hours of honest 
work which earns you something in 
money or glory will cure almost any case 
of the blues. 





Illinois Assessment Business 


__There are 24 assessment legal reserve 
life companies organized under the IIli- 
nois law and there are two outside com- 
panies of this class operating in the state. 
The Illinois companies of this class wrote 
in new business in the state $19,401,398 
and have in force $56,381,341. The leader 
is the Jefferson National of Chicago 
with new business, $2,962,980. The 
Rock Island Life, Rock Island, was sec- 


New Steps Slash Cost of 


Promotional Sound Films 


NEW YORK—Two new develop- 
ments have greatly increased the prac- 
ticability of using sound motion pic- 
tures for sales promotion work in life 
insurance. They will undoubtedly give 
added impetus to the recent marked in- 
crease in interest in the use of movies 
for reaching potential insurance buyers 
and in putting across some sales ideas 
to agents. 

Because cost has been the big obsta- 
cle in the minds of many who might 
have tried the movie medium in life in- 
surance, the more important of the two 
developments is the one permitting the 
use of 16 millimeter film to record the 
action and sound. The other develop- 
ment is a successful method for making 
copies of the popular Kodachrome ama- 
teur size film and of adding sound to 
Kodachrome, thus tremendously increas- 
ing the field for low priced color movies. 


Film Saving Large 


Since film cost plays a large part in 
taking simple movies where there are 
no elaborate stage settings, use of 16 
mm. film instead of the standard pro- 
fessional 35 mm. film may save as much 
as 60 percent. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to take the sound movies on the 
regular 35 mm. film and then print the 
positive on 16 mm. film by a reduction 
process somewhat like an enlarging 
camera in reverse. 

Until quite recently sound films taken 
direct on the 16 mm. film were not sat- 
isfactory for sales promotion work. 
There was too great a contrast between 
the technically excellent pictures peo- 
ple were accustomed to seeing in movie 
houses, and the relatively poorly de- 
fined images, accompanied by unsatis- 
factory vocalizations available from the 
16 mm. process. Some of the trouble 
was of course due to the fact that 16 
mm. cameras and sound recording equip- 
ment lagged somewhat behind the per- 
fection of the large professional cameras 
of the motion picture industry. The 
main obstacle to be overcome, however, 
lay in the small size of the 16 mm. com- 
pared with the 35 mm. The dimensions 
of the tiny pictures on the 16 mm. film 
are about 40 percent of those of the 
35 mm. 


Loss in Clearness 


The natural result is a loss in clear- 
ness when the image is blown up on 
the screen. Equally troublesome was 
the sound track. Because of the smaller 
picture size, the 16 mm. film runs 
through the camera only 40 percent as 
fast as the large professional film. This 
means that all the sound vibrations must 
be crowded into a space only 40 percent 
as long as on the 35 mm. film. Both 
the visual and auditory difficulties can 
be met by reducing from a 35 mm. neg- 
ative, as the reduction tends to sharpen 
both the pictures and sound image. 

However, it was not until the recent 
introduction of extremely fine grain film 
emulsion that satisfactory commercial 
16 mm. pictures could be filmed without 
the intermediate step of photographing 
them on the large professional type film. 
Producers of the direct process say 
that the results are fully equal to those 
obtained by using the 35 mm. film and 
then reducing. 


Royalty Much Less 


An important angle in bringing about 
a lower cost of production by the use 
of the 16 mm. direct process is that the 
royalty to the owners of the sound re- 
cording patents is very much less. The 
royalty on use of the so called “high- 











ond with $2,052,557. The Union Life 
of Chicago was third with $1,599,090, 
followed by the Guarantee Trust Life 
of Chicago with $1,407,759. The Unity 
Mutual Life of Chicago had $1,212,167. 





fidelity” system is so large in connec- 
tion with the 35 mm. film that it is a 
very substantial proportion of the pro- 
duction cost and has probably kept a 
number of prospects from taking up 
the movies as a sales medium. 

By doing the actual photographing 
on 16 mm. film instead of 35 mm. the 
lower cost of film and the smaller roy- 
alty makes it possible to produce a one- 
reel picture, running 10 or 11 minutes, 
for as little as $1,000. Producers say 
that a 10 minute picture can be highly 
effective and that it frequently can be 
used where a longer one would be im- 
practicable. 


Messages from Officials 


One use for sound movies that is be- 
ing especially touted by a prominent 
maker of cameras and projectors is for 
messages from home office officials to 
the field organization, to supplement 
actual visits. An advantage claimed for 
this type of film is that it enables the 
officer in question to be in practically 
all sections of the county at once. 

Messages can be extremely timely. 
For example, a producer can shoot a 
sequence of an executive speaking to 
his salesmen in New York City one 
morning and a print will be ready to 
show in Chicago by the following eve- 
ning. Duplicate prints can be sent 
wherever desired, with the result that 
almost at the same hour agencies all 
over the country could be hearing from 
the agency vice-president through a 
medium which is the next thing to hav- 
ing him there in person. 


Use of Color 


While the Kodachrome duplicating 
process does not have any particular af- 
fect on lowering the cost of commercial 
films, it does open the way to the more 
general use of color films, where the 
extra cost of approximately 75 percent 
above black and white is considered 
worth while. Until the process was an- 
nounced, there was no way of getting 
more than the original color film from 
a reel of Kodachrome. The process of 
adding sound after the film has been 
taken is also important. 

While it has been possible to take 
sound on Kodachrome color films, it 
has been necessary until recently, to 
take the sound at the same time as the 
picture was exposed. This is all right 
in some parts of a film, in fact it is 
highly desirable. However, there are 
portions of a film where it is desired to 
have a commentator describe the action 
rather than having the words of the 
actors come through. 


Expense of Equipment 


The expense of a sound film pro- 
jector is of course far greater than for 
a machine to show silent films only. 
However, this need not be much of a 
problem, for the usual plan is to rent 
a machine where one is not used fre- 
quently enough to justify buying one. 
The price of a good 16 mm. sound pro- 
jector ranges from about $350 to $800. 

In addition to the cost of making a 
film which may turn out to be entirely 
useless, conservative concerns have been 
discouraged from attempting sound films 
because of a tendency of some produc- 
ers to insist on working in a sort of 
Hollywood phoney glamour. The sales 
message is likely to be all mixed up 
with light romance and the final result 
is something to shudder at, whether 
viewed as entertainment or sales pro- 
motion. The best producers are those 
which go at the problem in a straight- 
forward fashion with a minimum of 
Hollywood sugar coating. 

An enthusiastic exponent of sound 
film is A. C. Busse, professor of public 
speaking at New York University, who 
recently addressed the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association follow- 


Most Large Group Cases Are 
Sold Through Local Agents 


Most of the large group life and acc}. 
dent and health cases are sold through 
local agents and brokers who handle 
the employers fire and casualty 
lines. The life agent can handle the 
smaller group and wholesale cases 
profitably, but in large cases he will usu. 
ally run against competition from the 
fire and casualty agent or broker who 
solicit the larger corporations. In com. 
paratively small groups the life agent 
can also work up ordinary business ip 
addition which makes such a line ex. 
ceedingly profitable. 


Use Regular Channels 


The group department men of life 
companies recognize the situation and 
consequently very seldom try to sell 
group insurance without handling the 
business through the prospect’s regular 
broker or agent. However, in solicit- 
ing new accounts the group men find it 
is best to go direct to the prospect. In 
case they stir up some interest they then 
go to the broker and point out the pos- 
sibilities of selling the line. In most 
cases it doesn’t pay to rely solely on di- 
rect contacts with the brokers as they 
are usually more interested in the cas- 
ualty or fire lines and don’t pay much 
attention to the group unless the case 
locks as if it may be closed. 

The service angle is important in sell- 
ing group insurance and this reacts to 
the local agent’s and broker’s advantage, 
In some instances an insured’s entire 
line has been secured by offering su- 
perior group insurance service. 











ing a showing of one of the movies pro- 
duced by himself and Prof. R. C. Bor- 
den of New York University. Profes- 
sor Busse is convinced that these films 
offer an excellent means of reaching a 
mass audience. The three pictures that 
he and Professor Borden have made 
are highly successful, the one shown 
at the meeting having been exhibited be- 
fore some 2,000,000 persons. The film, 
incidentally, is a fine example of a pic- 
ture that is convincing and attention- 
holding, putting across what it has to 
say without resorting to typical movie 
hokum. 


REJECTED RISKS 


INFLATION 


Some people worry, “Oh, what will we do? 

Inflation’s coming, we'll never get 
through.” 

There’s no use to fret, just bury your 
fear, 

Hold up your head and wait till it’s here. 








Some folks advocate buying a farm, 

They think it’s one way to spread an 
alarm, 

They say you’ll be sure then of three 
meals a day 

Everything else is to go—so they say. 


Let us turn back the pages and look at 
the past, 

It seems each depression resembles the 
last. 

Keep your feet on the ground, let’s all 
do our best, 

Working together we'll still meet the 
test. 


Throw the pessimist out, let’s work with 
a smile, 

Let the optimist in, you’ll find it worth 
while, 

There are still many folks not as happy 
as you, 

Help someone in need, you'll forget to 
be blue. 


Let’s beat the old hoodoo—and work our 
way out, 

Don‘t stand on the corner with a long 
face and pout, ® Ve 

It’s still the old story, I don’t think it's 
new, 

You help your neighbor and he’ll help 
you. 

—C. E. Stiles, Local Agent, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Social Security Slide Rule $1. Order 

from The National Underwriter. 
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